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Leading Articles 

Report of Anthropological Work in 1932-33: 

The Bhiiiyas and their Congeners 

By Rat BJ>«J«r S«r« Cfcuid:. Roy 

During the year 1932-33. besides carrying on ethnological 
investigations among the Khjias. tho Asms, and the Biriias 
of Ch&|a -Nagpur, and the Korwis of the Jashpur State of the 
Central Provinces, I continued my investigations among the 
Bhdiyis of ChSJn-Nfcgpur and Orissa and the Musahars of 
BihSr. A monograph on one section of the Bhdiyas is in the 
pres*, and monographs on the other tribes are in course of 
preparation. 

(t) The BhOiuai. 

The Bhdiyis appear to be one of the most interesting 
tribes of India, from the ethnologist’s standpoint. In this 
tribe, in their various branches, more perhaps than in any 
other, the ethnologist may study in situ the various stages 
and processes of cultural development through which some 
sections of the Indian population have advanced from 
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ttvafeiy to comparative civilisation . And even in any 
particular section of this tribe the ethnologist can find truces 
of distinct strata of culture-elements of different levels asso- 
ciated together. 

The Bhfliya tribe, in all its branches, although number- 
ing over one and a half million souls, has a very wide 
distribution. They are spread over at least half a dozen 
provinces of India. They are found in varying numerical 
strength and social status in Bengal, Bihii, Ofi&s&, Ch&|A- 
Nagpur, Assam, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces. Central India Agency, and the Madras Presidency. 
Their principal stronghold at present ie in the northern 
stages of cultural progress from the almost primitive P&ufi 
or Hill Bhfliyas of Keonjhar. Bonai. and PahLahera States 
to the thoroughly Hinduized Bhdiya baronial families such 
as the Garhntia family of Himgir and the M&hftpatra family 
of Nfigfi in the GaijgpQr State and some others, and the 
common Plik BhOiyls or Khan^ait Bhaiy&s and Rajkuli and 
Praja Bhfiiyai who hold intermediate positions. According 
to Ridey 1 “Some of the leading Bhfciyii families have come 
to be Chiefs of the petty States of GrU*a, and have 
merged their identity in the claim to quasi-Rajput descent.” 
Similarly from the depressed BhOiya serfs of the P&lAmau 
District, and the still more depressed M<l*&h&r Bhoiyas of 
the Patna District to the respectable agricultural Gh&twar 
Bhuiyas of the Hdzorihagh District and the still more 
advanced landholding Traits of the Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur Districts, the Northern Bhuiyas too represent 
different grades of social position and culture. 

The Orissa vStntes form the centre of the southern 
section of the tribe, whereas the Chola-Nagpur Districts 
of Palamau and Hazaribagh and the adjoining Bihar 
District of Gaya form the centre of what may be called 
the Northern section of the tribe. 



1 Trib h a nj Caste* of Benge!. voi. I, p. 111. See d»D Dthoe. 
EWogy cl Bs*M p 140. 
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(H) Tribal Bhdiyit and Titular Bhaiyat, 

The name ‘BhQiyS* and i'a variant* 'Bhfunia'. 
<1) Different ’Bhflihir’ ‘BhQiylr*. 'Bfii or BhQi" c!c., aie 
moaning* ot all derived from the Snipskrit word ’Bhumi" 
tlie namo. meaning ’land’. One or other of the variant* 
of the name appear to have been applied, in different parts 
of India, to widely separated communities, either in the 
sense of autochthones or children of the soil {BhOmi or BhQi). 
or in the sense of reclaimers or owners of the land 
(8humihar) or as implying some connection with land. 

Some pre-Aryan communities of Ofiasa who call them- 
selves by such titular names as Paik (soldiers) or Khaij/jdit 
(swordsmen) PSik or KhBndait Bhaiyat (as distinguished 
from Kshatriya KhSrjdaitt). Chafu’*- or ChatiOal (guard* 
of the hill-passes) in the H&zHiibagh District of 
ChSt8-N8gpur. T'kSit (invested with the fffa or mark of 
investiture of landlordship) in the Sftntil ParganEs. Garuhu 
(village-landlord) in parts of ChBta-Nagpur, and so forth, 
now resent being called ‘BhOiy**’, although there ate cogent 
reasons to regard them as tribal Bhuiyns by origin. 

The gradual elevation from a lower social class to a 
higher, from a despised aboriginal tribe to a fairly respect- 
rn j,. , nw- ■ «Me Hindu caste, is a familiar phenomenon in 
India and ha# b een going on tor generations 
among the Bhfciyaa as among several other tribes. Thus, 
ol the landholding section of the Bhfliya® of the Santal 
ParganJU. we read in Buchanan’* Bhagalpur Journal (1810- 
1811) ; ‘'Some men of the families of the Thakur*. 'fliakoiti, 
and Baboo®. whom in Captain Brown s time (1772-78) every 
one called Bhuiyfi®, and who are now commonly called 
aa such by other tribe®, maid that nobody called them ®o ; 
that they were Surji Bang® and knew nothing of BhtiiySj 
or Onw&r*. s They would only acknowledge, that, before 



2 M r. Oldhii in hit ediiicm nf Buchanan ‘a Bhf/par Journal sug- 
gests that “the word is 'Angara/, i.e pertaining to Ang», the old nam» 
of the chantry adjoining; MagadHa oa the «».*!. iu sr. aa w shall had o 
kcUco of the Bhfiiyi® called Mogahijt. l.c. bdoagio* to Magadba'* 
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they obtained xemindaries, the* were called Rai. They 
have now pure BrShmaps as Purohita, and Sanny&sia or 
BrahmacharU for spiritual guides, and may form two annas 
ol the population of Bclpala. They follow the same rule 
in eating, etc., as the Rajputs. One of the BhQiya*. not 
of the blood of the Tckoita, says that both they and 
he are BhfliyS* and descended from the stock : but 
that the Tckoits and their kindred are of higher rank, 
and greater purity. He says that the proper name of the 
tribe is Raj BhQiyas. Those who are rich have Brahma^ 
Parchits (priests), but the poor content themselves with 
Parohita of their own who pray to the Sun and to Basumati. 
They eat fowls, goats, swine, but not beef, and drink 
spirituous liquors.”* In his Gayil Journal , Buchanan writes, 
under date 15th December (191 1 ) : — "In the evening I was 
visited by Obadut Singh, Tikdyit of Domni (Dhamni) to 
whom all the country on this side of the Suker belongs. He 
calls himself a Surajbatpil Rfijput, and such of his people 
os live pure are called Gh&fwals. Those who adhere to their 
old impurity, and cat beef, pork, fowls and every other 
abomination, are called Bhungiyas.” 4 

Mr. (now Sir Hugh) McPherson, in his Settlement Report 
o / fhc Sanial Parganas (1898-1907) writes thus of these 
Bhuiya Chiefs : — * Their Chiefs make the usual Kjatriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabarpsis disclaim 
connection with their Bhiiiya kinsmen. But the physical 
characteristics are all alike Dravidian, and in Captain Brown's 
time (1772-78) the Chiefs never thought of claiming to be 
othef than BhQiya. Tbe highest Chiefs of the BhQiyas are 
called TAcaits, and are supposed to have the mark of 
royalty. Inferior Chiefs are called Th&kurs. and the younger 
members of noble Bhuiya families arc called Babus.*' 4 

/anrncf ©/ the Bihar and On* m Sco.dy, XV. p. 310, 

Fco4-fwJ«. 

3 /bed., pp. 356-357. 

4 Journal of Fmcin Bechanan. Patna and Gaya in 181 1-1812 <P«ln*. 
1925). p. 67. 

5 S#!Jfsrr<»ni Report of the SSnftl Pargands, 1856-1907. 
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If eome sections of the BhQiyas, now disclaim the tribal 
name, and assume names indicative of a higher social status 
befitting their present improved position in life, there are 
others who, sunk lower in social position than most of their 
congeners elsewhere, deem it a point of honour to call 
themselves by their real tribal name of 'BhQiyas*. Thus, 
the large pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian population scattered 
all over Bihir and designated by their neighbours as 
Muaahors (lit., rat-killer* or rat-eaters), who however, are 
but a degenerate section of the BhQiya tribe, deem it a 
point of honour to be designated as 'BhOiyaa.' Buchanan in 
hia Gaya Journal, under date 18th February, 1912, writes of 
village Arkal (Arwal), "Many MOsihirs here ; they are 
called BMghiy&e."' To thie day, most Musahors, as they 
arc called by their neighbours, call themselves BhOiyas. 

Again, some aboriginal tribe# who are tribally quite 
Titular BhOiyls ^“bnct from the tribal BhOiyaa, as well as a 
few Hindu castes of high social status, take 
pride in the designation of BhQinhar’ which is a variant of the 
name ‘Bhuiya’, but is employed in a different sense from 
that of ‘autochthone’. Thus, the descendants of the 
aboriginal founders of villages in Ch&ta-Nigpur. belonging 
whether to Mundn or Orion or Kha[ia or Bhumij tribes are 
known as BhOikar, not a» a tribal name, but as an honorific 
cl ass- title denoting holders of a privileged class of tenures 
in land locally known a* Bhuinhari tenures. And a nub- 
tribe of the Mflijdaa. now found mostly in the Palfimau 
District of Ch6la Nigpur, though cut off from the main body 
of the Muodh tribe of the Ranchi District by intervening 
settlements of Orions and certain other tribes and ca*tes. 
have long acquired the name of ‘Bhaibir*' as a tribal 
designation, although possessing no Bhuihari tenures, at any 
rate at the present day. Dr. Wise tells us that "the term 
(Bhaiya) is also occasionally used as a surname of the 



6 BucUasn's Gaga Jeorri»\ p. 165. 
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despised Jogj (Jugi) weavers (of Bengal), and Bhuiya again 
is a Mahammadan title." 1 

In higher social spheres, some apparently Aryan land- 
holding communities such as the BhQihar Brahmaps of Bihar 
and the Bhumia Rajputs of RijputSnS take pride in the 
titular appellation of BhQihit or Bhumia. as denoting a 
specially high status in relation to land. It may be noted 
that Buchanan in his Journal (both of the Pumea and of the 
Shahabad Districts) explains the name of the former as 
meaning "BhOftgiyS or Zemindar Brihmatjs." He soys, 
“Both words imply their being employed in the management 
of land, the former in the Hindi, the latter in the Persian 
language. ...They arc fond of being called Raja andZcmindar, 
and rent land without scruple. They indeed chiefly 
subsist by farming, although they will not hold the plough 
with their own hands... Their manners are very similar to 
those of the Rijputs. They are fond of military life. They 
seem to mo to be the remains of the Brochmnni of Pliny, 
whom he represents as a people and not as a priesthood.' 

In Rajputlna, as we learn, "the Bhum tenure is very 
highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes, so that some 
chiefs of superior rank think it no dishonour to be styled 

BhQmias The Mohirijah of Kishengarh, the ThSkur of 

Fategarh, the ThSkur of Juni, the Thfikur of Bur.dunwaru, 
and the Thikur of Tantoi, are among the Bhumifis of 
Ajmere."' 

The most notable application of the name 'BhfliyS' as 
an honorific designation is that of the well-known ‘Baro- 
Bhfliyat or Twelve BhdiySa of Bengal. These were twelve 
most eminent and powerful men who possessed or seamed 
extensive dominions in Bengal and rose to be great territo- 
risJ chiefs during the disintegration and decay of the old 
Psthan rule in Bengal and the rise of the Moghuls to power, 



7 /coma/ oj Ihn Asiatic Society o / Bengal. vol. xlH, psrt I, p. 190. 

8 Fnadf Bwksns »— An Aocoant of Ac Dial rid of Ponca, 1809-10, 
P 208. 

9 Rojpotmo GcidUcr. »ol. |l, p. ». 
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and became famous in history under the name of ‘Biro- 
Bhfiiy&s*. They had not the remotest connection with the 
tribal Bhuiyas, two or three of them (Isa Khar/' of 
Khijirpur, Fazal G&zi of Bhiwil and Chand Gaii of Qi&nd 
PratJp) having been Mahummadana and the rest (such an 
Mahirftji Pratapaditya Rai of Jaschar, R&jfc Kandarpa 
N&rayap Rai of Ghandiadwipa. Ganeth Rai of Dina; pur, 
Chand Rai and Kedaj Rai of £ripur in Vikiampur, Mukunda 
Ram Rai of Bhushna, and Kaipaa Niriy«9 of I ahirpiu) 
were high-caste Aryan Hindus. n 

Through inadequate information, however, such a 
Confusion connection was suggested or rather con- 
through Retail- fusion made between the lowly aboriginal 
bl.no. of Jtibe of Bh .. y5> in Bih5 . ( 0 ^ Md 0.6*5- 

Nagpur, on the one hand. and. on the other, the high-cla** 
Bfiro BhQiyas of Eastern Bengal and Asaam and the 
Bhumih&r Brfthmaj>s of Bih&r and the United Provinces, by 
some earlier writers including Buchanan in his Coral^hpore 
Journal , although in the passage already quoted from his 
Pumea Journal , M he appears to have appreciated the 
distinction between the aboriginal Bhuiyas and the Bhtunih&r 
Brahmaps. Following Buchanan. Dalton in his account of 
the BhOiy&s, wrote as follows : — M In a preceding chapter 
on the population of Assam, I have noticed that a dynasty 
called the Baro-BkQiya once ruled in that Province (Assam), 
and that the country to the north of the Brahmaputra from 
one end of the valley to the other, is full of great works 
ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is 
probably alluded to in the tradition given by Buchanan 
Hamilton in his account of Dinajpur. where it is narrated that 
twelve distinguished persons of the Bh&ngiya race came to 



10 HIj falter. Kill Das Gujdanl wi a Bai« Rsjp^r from Oudh. who 
becarro a Muhammadan and received tbs title of Sulalman Khan. fW, 

p. 210. 

I) The others weca l-aV*hr»an Manibyo of Bhulua, and Hacrbir Malls 
of Blahnupur. Sea Boro Bhvig&t. by Ananda Riy, pp. 1-J. and PrttiSp - 
&£it*a jTWbarlr. by Sitya CUcmn 3hfc*rl. 

12 Ibid., p. 92. 
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the Koladyne ts river, the boundary between KirarQp and the 
ancient Mateyadcia. took up their abode there, extended 
their sway, and executed great works. In Northern and 
Eastern Bengal and Ch&ta-N5gpur, the persona now 
included in the tribe are in the humblest poaitiona of life, 
performing offices the ruost degrading, few of them attaining 
to the dignity of farmers or cultivators of their own fields; 
but there are grounds for supposing that tome of the 
nobleat familiee in Bengal arc sprung from this race and 
they still hold high poaitiona in the Jungle and Tributary 
Mahals. The proprietors of the estates surrounding the 
ParesnSth Hill in the Manbhum and Hazapbagh districts, 
though pretending to be Kshatryas. are Bhfliyos, and they 
have not been able to efface the characteristic physical 
traits of their origin’*. 14 

Dr. James Wise, however, m an article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal'* in the years 
1875 and 1876, a? Risley points out, 4 'worked out with 
the patience and thoroughness which mark all his re- 
searches the obscure history of these twelve BhQiyas or 
landlords, and showed that their designation had so little 
of a tribal character about it that at least one of them 
was a Mahomedan, they were in fact merely territorial 
chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal and Assam.” And 
the researches of Dr. Wise were so convincing that the 
question was practically settled. 

Cunningham in 1884 in his Arclueologic&l Report for 
the years 1881-82, wrote : — M I think, Dalton is wrong when 
he carries them (the BhQiyas) to Northern Bengal, and 
makes them the conquerors of Kuch Bihftr and Assam. 
He has apparently followed Buchanan in confounding 
the Bhftihars or Bhumihars of Northern Bengsl and Bihar 



13 A corrupt form of Katouii. tide McCrindU's Ancient Indie ak 
dentil eJ by Ptolemy. p. 215. 

14 D*)toA'e Ethnology cf Bengal, p. 139. 

15 1874, i*. I. P . 197, 1875. pt. I, p. 781. 
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with the BhGiyie of Shah abaci. The latter are an ac- 
knowledged aboriginal tribe, while the former profear to 
be the dccencLinti of Brahman* who took to agriculture 
as an occupation. Hence their name of Bhami-hara or 

'Land'tillcre' In Barendra, or Northern Bengal, the 

people atill apeak of the Bdro-BhOiyat as the former 
rulers of the country, and 1 believe they refer to the 
well-known dynasty of the Pdl Raja*, whose caste or 
tribal name Is never mentioned in the inscriptions. 

The discarded theory of the identity of the aboriginal 
BhOiya tribe with the historical Bfiro-Bhaiyis of Bengal 
and the legendary BSro-BhGiyns of Assam, was recently 
revived by Mr- B. C. Mazumdar. an Indian writer of 
some reputation. 1 ' But it is satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Mazumdar has since discarded it himself." 

(lii) Affinities 

In his Account a) Orissa published in 1813, Stirling" 
included the BhQiyfts among the Kol or Mdotffi tribe. He 
wrote "The Coles are divided into thirteen different 
tribes, viz., Kfll, Lurka Kol, Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, 
Bahuri, BhOmian or Bhumiah. Khsndwal. Santal, Sour. 
Bhumij. Batholi, end Amavat. Their original country is 
said to be Koihant Dei, which the natives describe ss 
a hilly tract lying between Moherbafija. SinghabhUm. 
Jynty Bonyc, Koonjhar. and Dai’ohum ; their encroach- 
ments on Moherbafija have been felt as serious : some 
tribes (the Bhumiahs) are found settled in the back 
parts of Nilgiri, and from their restless disposition and 
constant endeavours to extend their possessions, they have 

16 Archaeological Rapart. vol. xvtl. p. 134. 

17 Rowel'. Trllw and CsiW. vol. il. 306; sod Modem Retie* 
(CakutU 1907) wJ. 1. pp. W8-I53. 

18 formal of the Bihar and Oriuo RoearcJi Societg, vol. will (1932). 
pp. 51-78. Mon in India, vo J. xi. (1932). pp. 330-333. 

19 Art Account, Geographical. StrXAioal and HtAorhd of Orlua 
Proper, or Caltock. pp. 202.3. 

2 
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proved troublesome to their ,nc:«hbour» even to the 
powerful Keonjhar Rfijfc. The Coles are a hardy and 
athletic race, black and ill-favoured in their countenances, 
ignorant and savage to the last degree, but their houses, 
built entirely of wood, are said to exhibit a considerable 
degree of neatness and comfort, and they carry on a 
very extensive cultivation. Their arms are the bow and 
arrow, and small iron battle-axe called Tangi , in the use of 
which they display much skill and dexterity." 

Dalton, ** however, disputed Stirling's classification of 
the Bhfiiyas among the 'KM' or Mupda tribes. He wrote 
“Mr. G. Campbell, in his Ethnology of India , suggests that 
they (the Bhuiyas) are connected with the 'Buis' of Madras 
and the Central Provinces. This is probable. The Bhttiyfc 
feature is, on the whole, of a Temulian caste, and it is in 
the southern frontier of Bengal that we find them in greatest 
strength and greatest purity. They belong, 1 daresay, to 
the southern, rather than to the northern races, — the 
Dravi^ian rather than the K&Iarian. They form an important 
clement in the population of Singbhum. Tradition says, they 
were once dominant in the western and southern parts of the 
country, but were subjugated by the 'Hot* (Kols). In the 
Tributary Statee of Cangpur, Bonld, K^onjhar, and Bamja, 
they are almost the only class possessing proprietary rights 
under the chiefs. They arc the barons from whom those 
chiefs originally derived their authority, and are cither the 
support or the sap of that authority, according to the side 
they take in the politics of the State. They have, in all 
these little governments, that useful institution — an opposi* 
bon. Mr. Stirling, in his account of Orissa, classes them 
among the Kuls ; but there are no grounds that I know of 
for so connecting them. As I have said above, they appear 
to me to be linked with the Dravidiar. rather than the 
Kftlarian tribes. They were the veritable monkeys that 
aided Rama in his invasion of Lank*. All the country now 



20 Ethnology of Bengal, p. 140. 
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occupied by the Bh&iyas is full of traditions of that great 
hero. He is the favourite god of the Hinduized BhQiy&t — 
Hanuman. the general of the ope army. was Pawan-kfl-put, 
'th© son of the wind’ ; and the BhQiyas to the south of 
Singbhum call themselves Pawanbans. the children of the 
wind, to this day- That they were the apes of the Rdmfl- 
yana, there can therefore be no doubt." 

In his section on "The Bcndklrs of Keonjhar, or Savara®" 21 
Dalton writes — "It is difficult to regard them otherwise than 
as members of the great Bhdiya family and thus connecting 
them, we link the BhOiy&s and Savaras. and give support 
to the conjecture that the former are Dr a vidian. The 
Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandh MalUhs 
or hill tracts and the Gndavery, retain a primitive form of 
speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have fallen in 
with have no language of their own and no tradition that 
they ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
UriyS, and those living in mixed villages conform to many 
customs of Hindu Oriyas of inferior castes. The points of 
difference are. however, very noticeable ; for on those 
points they followed exactly the customs of the Hill BhOiy&s, 
and the independent Bendkar communities have all the 
Bhuiya characteristics.... It is in their feasts, festivals, amuse- 
ments, and methods of bringing about marriage that the 
points of resemblance between them and the BhOIyus are 
most marked." 

Dalton’s admission that the Savaras belong to the same 
racial group as the Badiyos is really an admission of the 
‘Kdlarian’ or Mdnda origin of the Bhdiyaa. For. Sit Gcorgo 
Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India** has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Savara speech is a 
M&gdft dialect ; and the evidence of social customs and 
physical features, too. appear to indicate the Mu^d* affinities 
of the Savara tribe. In fact, all contemporary authorities 



l\ Ibid ^ P . 149. 

22 Vol. XIV. p. 217 
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Agree that the Savaras are one of *he MuotfA or 'K&l* tribes. 
Russel, in his Tribes and Caste s” also cornea to the con- 
clusion that "the Savaras must be classed as a MG$d& or 
K6lnrian tribe/' and writes -' Since Colonel Dalton 
identified the Bhaiy&s with the Savaras of Ch6|4-NAgpur, his 
evidence appears really to be in favour of the Koiarian 
origin of the Bbuiyas." 

Besides the tribe which goes by the specific name of 
Bhfiit/3. there are other tribes and sub-tribes who really form 
sections of the wide-spread BhQiya people. 1 have already 
referred to the MQa&hfcrs of Bihar who are generally 
acknowledged to be a section of the Bhuiyls. Russel is of 
opinion that “the Baiga tribe of the Central Provinces are 
really a branch of the BhtiiyAs,” and that “the Bhaina, 
Bhunjia and Binjhwar tribes who still reside in this country 
(Chattisgarh States of the Central Provinces) can all be 
recognised as offshoots of the Bnigas.” and that “the 
Bifijhwars or Bifijhals are an aristocratic subdivision of the 
Baigas." Crooko writes that “the Bhuiyls of Mirzapore seem 
to be clearly a branch of the BhCiya tribe of Chofa-Nagpur 
with whom their section-names establish their identity/ 4 
Crooke further writes that “the Bhftiy&s are distinguished 
with great difficulty from the Bhuiyars with whom they arc, 
doubtleaa, closely connected." 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
gives the following different names of the Bhfliya tribe : - 
“Bhftiyi, Bhflinya, Bhflinh&r, BhGmiyft, Musahar, Naik, 
Khan <J5.it. Khon<J^it Paik, Ghatwal. Chatwax, llklynt, 
Rajwar. Rfii-Bhtiiya, StrdAr. Purln.“ 

It may be noted that the Puro^s who are identified by 
Risley with the Bhdiy&s u claim racial affinity with the two 



23 Riuisl. CaiU s snd Tribee, ixA. II, p. 311. 

24 Crooko. Tribes and CcnUs of the North-WfUm PrwK**, vol. I. 

25 Vol. If. Appendix !. p. B. 

26 Rbloy. Tribe* and Ce»!a*. vol. ii. p. IW, “Forin n #yngnjin 

for BHiliyli in MoborijKa6>.f 
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Map da tribes of the Khali* end the Sovara. According to 
the tradition of origin of the Purans which I learnt in 
Mayurbhanja, "the semen of Bhagawan (God) fell on the 
earth and produced an egg like a pea-hen'» egg. From 
the white of this egg sprang the first ancestor of the Purans, 
from its membranous coating the progenitor of the Savaras. 
from its shell the first ancestor of the Kh alias, aud from the 
yolk the ancestor of the Bhaflja Raids of Mayurbhanja- This 
tradition, again lends further support to the Munda affinities 
of the BhfliyS tribe. 

In the latest Ccruua Report of India { 1931), the BhOiySs 
are rightly included by Dr. Hutton among the K6l group 
and arc lumped together along with the Baigai. Bhainat, 
Binfhwarat. Bharias. BhUmias. BhBKjltu. GhdfuJdra, Katjaraa 
(Bengal), Khetw&ria. Naoot, and Root. But presumably by 
an oversight the Mtitdhar section of the BhOiyfis has been 
included in the Report among the Dravidian-speaking 
Or Bon group." 

(io) Sub-diouiom of the Tribe. 

Some old Bh&iyas in the Tributary States of Orissa whom 
I questioned on the subject gave me the following names 
of the different sections of the tribe : Dei BhaiyS or Mar or 
Mai BhOiyS represented mainly by the Pauri BhOiyai; 
PraiS BhaiyS. or Raatali BhaiyS ; BSthadl BhaiyS; Santa r i or 
SdntSU BhOiya, PoneOna or Dcntfiena BhuiyS ; Rajkot: BhaiyS 
or Bar BhaiyS ; Saonb'a BhOiya ; KhSii<Joit BhaiyS or Paboan- 
fcani BhOiyd ; Khafhi or Kdfff or KcttiSri Bhiirya ; N ofayS 
BfiOiyfl ; BhOiya ; Dak? BhaiyS ; Rityiidaal BhOiya ; 

Musahar BhaiyS ; and GhatWar BhaiyS. A few of these 
names such as HS\ 6 BhaiyS. Dike BhOiya, Mep ha-tari. 

27 Cvnrai e/ India. 1931. sol i. pen U. Imperial TcbUi. p. 523. 
tcJ. It. pp. 3C8-9. 

Ii may U acted list (her. tie practiatUy no Sovsim ia Choffl-Ntgpji 
bat iKat their heme it Ip OriuS oed In th* Canjam Dlttrict of iho NfadiM 
Preildencj. 

28 "H&W, ii ia Inlerettlng «o pole. U a Man* word, meaaing W. 
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and jVd^ryii BhuiyS, arc probably descriptive names or 
nicknames not definitely applied to any particular tribe or 
sub-tribe. The term "Dc4 BhQiya" appears to be a generic 
term for the more primitive sections of the Bhuiyas of which 
the genuine P&uri Bhtiiyas of the hills is the most typical— 
perhaps now the only — representative- They distinguish 
themselves from the other sections of the BhQiy&s by adopt- 
ing the 'b&nghv* or wooden carrying-pole for their Santak 
or distinctive tribal emblem whereas other sections have 
either the sword {khanja) or the axe for their Sanfafc. The 
bulk of the Plains BhQiyaa arc known as R&utali Bhuiyas 
and Prajsll BhOiy&s (particularly in the Gangpur State) most 
of whom have agriculture for their occupation. In the 
Haz&pbngh District they are sometimes called Bhlmin 
BhQiy&s* Those Plains BhQiy&s whose ancestors formed, 
and some of whom still form, part of the militia of the States 
they inhabit are known as Paik (soldier) Bhulyfis or Khajjd&it 
(swordsmen) BhQiy&s or Khandait P&ik Bhuiyas. They go 
by such titles (Plris) as Naik. Ohdor, PardhSn, Ganzhu, 
K&twaj. Raut, Bafaik, Amat. etc. The Praia Bhuiyas and, 
in some places, the Paik BhGlyas have sub-divisions amongst 
them known severally as Efaai gharias (100 families). 
Panchfai gharias (500 families) etc. The Rai\fili or Raikull 
Bhuiyas are icputcd to have originated from the union of 
Bhuiya women with male members of the Raj families. 
Many or them sjc employed as personal servants in the 
R&j families and othei respectable families. The title 
‘Pawanbans* or ‘Pabanos’ (lit., ‘offspring of Pawan die God 
of the Wind’) is claimed by somo BhGiyas, and in assertion 
of their descent from Hanum&na (the son of the WincTgod. 
Pawan) the devoted follower of R&mchandra — the hero of 
the R&m&yaQd. 

The tribal name 'Rikhiaian Bhfliya is again claimed 
by many Bhuiyas of the northern section who derive 
the name from the fact that their ancestors lived on 
the roots and fruits of the jungle, liko the ancient Hindu 
Munis and Rishts (holy sages). Some BhQiyas claim that 
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their original ancestors were actually the ancient Muna 
or Mania (holy Hindu sages). And more than one origin 
myth of the BhQiyas ia baaed on this supposiOon. Thus, 
one such myth which wo* recounted to me by aomr BhQiyft* 
of village Mfindu in the Hiaipbagh Diatriet runs aa follows : 
"Ri^h-Man (corruption of Rishi Marti), oar tribal ancestor 
waa one and the aome a* Talti Dir to whom worahip ia still 
offered by our BhfliyHs, Tuhl B'.r lived at Manor (now in 
the Patna Diatriet). He was the youngest of seven brother* 
of whom Bhagw&n (God) vm the eldest- One day while 
Tula! Bit with his wooden sandals on. was going to bathe in 
the Ganges he aaw o dead calf in front of the house of his 
brother Bhagwan. As Tulsf Btr was the youngest he waa 
naked by his eldest brother Bhagwan to throw away the 
carcase of the calf. Tula; Blr at first declined to do to on 
the ground that it would mean ceremonial pollution and 
•ociftl degradation* But Bhagwan said, “No : if you take a 
both after throwing away the carcase, you will be purified 
and wc shall eat with you." And to Tulst Blr did a* he 
wo* told to do. Oq hifl return after bath he found that a 
plantain tree had in the meanwhile shot up over the spot 
where the carcase had been thrown away. And before he 
could leave the spot the tree grew up to it s full height and 
bore fruit and the fruit ripened. Rikhroun ate the fruit and 
went back to hi* brother* and told what happened. The 
brother* told him, "you have eaten beef. So we won’t eat 
with you." I uln Bir protected and said be had not eaten 
beef. Bhagwan aaid. "All right: let me teat you." And 
Bhagw&n placed five fruits on hi* neck. And thereupon five 
lump# of beef came out of Tultt Bir’* mouth. Since then 
nobody would eat with him. and he became ‘Rikh MQn* 
wheren* hi* other brother* became higher Mun, such a* 
Suruj Mdn (the Sun God), ChanJramd (the Moon-deity), 
and Deal. Rikh-mQn‘* descendants- -the BhOiy&t — migrated 
from Manor to different place* and became Suruj-baipti*. 
Chandra-baqisf*. etc. Tuls I Blr is the highest of the Biras or 
ancestral god* of these Bh&iyEa. 
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The Rajwars, it may be noted, have a similar origin 
myth. Buchanan informs us that the Raj wars of Bihar told 
him ''that their common ancestor was a certain Rishi who 
had two son*. From the eldest are descended the R&jwSrs, 
who became soldiers and obtained their noble title ; from 
the younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained 
their name from eating rats, which the Rajwars reject.*’ 

Some Muwhars of village Hasanpur in thana Fulwfixi 
of the Patna District gave me the following tradition of 
their origin. *‘Wc arc the descendants of Rikh-MGn. 
Rikh-MGn dived into the ocean in search of something. He 
came out with some dirt. Out of that dirt were bom the 
Musahaid. Our ancestors originally lived in hill-ranges.’* 
The name Scntaji Bhftiyd would appear to refer to the 
Siintal tribe whose racial affinity with the BhGiyAs is thus 
recognised by the BhGiyas themselves. Similarly the name 
BathdJi-BhulyB obviously refers to the Bathu# tribe 
(numbering 72,893 in the Census of 193 1 1 found mainly in the 
MayGrbhafija (45,049) and Keonjhar (23.637) States besides 
some (4,202) in the Nilgiri State and two stray individuals 
in the Athmalik, two in the Bfimra and one in the Cingpur 
States of Opssa. Regarding the Bsthfijii the only informa- 
tion given by Risley is that they form “a smali 
aboriginal tribe of uncertain origin found in the Iributary 
States of Orissa. ” ,f Their population has not been separately 
enumerated in the Census- My own investigation into the 
religion and custom* of the Bathudi* of the Mayurbhanja 
State have led me to the conclusion that the Bathudis are 
really a Hinduised branch of the BliGiya tribe. They have 
come sufficiently under the influence of Hinduism so as to 
accept the services of Brahman priests to solemnise their 
marriages. They also recognise a tribal head styled 
Mahapatra and his assistant styled Bara-IV<5yaft: f both appoin- 
ted by the State and a similarly appointed BrAhma^a 
'spiritual' superior styled 'Brahma* whoso directions must be 



29 Trilt* and Casta c / Bens*!, vol. i. p. 77. 
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followed as to the method of expiation for the sin which 
a family may incur by such happening* at the death of one 
of their women in pregnancy (j tri badh) and the accidental 
death of n cow (go-badh). 

The Saontia Bhuiya of the list given above obviously 
refers to the agricultural tribe or sub-tribe of Sdortfs 
who. too, though locally regarded as a separate tribe 
would appear to be another Hinduised section of the 
BhGiyaa. Neither Risley nor the Census Reports make any 
mention of them. From my investigation* amongst them 
in some Tributary States of 0fis8&. 1 am led to the con- 
clusion that the Saonti*. like the Bathudi*. form branches 
of the great Bhuiya tribe. In physiol features they exhibit 
no marked difference from the BhGiyHs. In characteristic 
cultural traits, too, they resemble the Bhuiya*. Both the 
Saonti* and the Batbu$s have the same Chdngu not or 
characteristic dances to the tune of the Chongu drurp oa the 
Bhuiyat have. S&onti and Bkthudi maidens like their 
Paup Bhuiya sisters, go to their neighbouring villages to 
dance with the Bathu^i youth of those villages. The Saontis 
and the B&thu^is, like the PaUfis, are fond of eating the 
small flying insects locally called 'kalai pok.’ Their 
tribal heads called 'Bcheras* arc appointed by the State. 
But the Saontis have been Hinduised to such an extent 
as to claim to belong to the Zamindar *huda.* In social 
matters they are governed by the decisions of an officer 
of their own tribe appointed by the Rftja and styled 
the 'BerSjal.' The office ordinarily descends to the eldest son 
of the last holder. The BeTajal has the unique privilege of 
riding a palanquin within the State. In social customs and 
in worship, the Siontis have much in common with the 
Bathu<jis and the Hinduised BhGiy&f. The Rajwars ere 
generally recognised as a branch of the BhGiyas. 

Buchanan records a tradition that he obtained from 
certain Rajw&rs in Bihar that 'their common ancestor was 
a certain Rishi, who had two sons ; from the eldest are 
descended the RaiwSrs, who became soldiers and obtain- 
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ed their noble title; from the younger are descended the 
Muatihtin, who have obtained their name from eating 
rats, which Raj wart reject.’* 

Leaving aside such communities as the SaontiM, the 
Bathufa and the Hinduised Raj wars and the depressed 
and lowly MQaihlrt who are now all well on the road to 
recognition as separate tribes or castes, the BhfiiyA* proper 
may be roughly classified into the following divisions •— 
(1) the primitive Dei BhQiya represented mainly by the 
Paiip or Hill Bhdiya of the hills of Keonjhar, Bonai and 
Pal Lahera States ; <2) the quasi-military Khanjait BhQiyS 
Cho^a-N^gpur ; (3) the mixed Rajkoli or Rajkuli Bhfliyfis 
of the Orissa State ; (4) the Praia BhatyA or R&ltSU Bhuiyaa 
of Orissa and South-eastern Chdti-Nagpur who live by 
agriculture or, in some cases by agricultural labour ; and 
(3) the land-holding Gh&tiOtit Bhuiyd or Bhuiy 5 or 

Rai Bh&iya of the Sftntal P&xganSs. Hazapbagh, Gaya, 
Monghyr and BhSgalpur Districts, who generally 
wear the sacred thread and call themselves Sunijbarpfi 
Rajputs. 

Although there is very little difference in the physical 
Cultural Eridsnc* characteristics and anthropometrical indices 
'MQcdl 1 of the ‘Kdlnrian’ or Mfloda-speaking tribes 

o! the Bhdirs. on tho one hand, and the Dmvidian -speak- 
ing hill-tribes on the other, — and both the groups should 
properly be classed as pre-Dra vidian*.— the cultural 
character Lstice of the two groups exhibit marked differences 
in some respects. And the cultural affinities of the Bhftiy&s 
are with the Mui>d& tribes ol the Central Belt of India, and 
not with the Dravi din n- speaking tribes of the South. In 
fact. MundS or 'Kdl* culture elements are prominently in 
evidence among the Bh&iy&s although they arc overlaid 
more or less by a thin veneer of Hindu culture varying in 
density according to the social position of the particular 
section or family. The cult of ancestral spirits or 'house- 
spirits fcxabdnga of the Muud& tribes) who are ceremonially 
conducted to the house after burial or cremation, as the 
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case may be, of n dead person and installed in a special 
tabernacle fading of the M&q 4&8 and the Hos and Bhifar of 
moat other tribes) inside the house, the cult of the 
spirit of their ancestnil hill (bura-bo.-iga and Pat), the 
use of stone in burial, which are among the distinctive 
features of Muod& culture, may still be seen in 
full vigour among the PAuris or Hill BhOiy&s of the 
Opssa States, and in more or leas mutilated or attenuated 
forms among the more sophisticated Plains BhGiyas. ‘Elope- 
ment marriage' and "seizure marriage’ which are marked 
features of Paup BhOiyt culture have their analogues 
among most other MuodA^Poaking tribes. Among other 
cultural traits which the BhCiySa share with other 'Kol' or 
•MQndS’ tribes, the following may be mentioned the 
general features of village organization and federation of 
a group of villages, the general features of kingship orga- 
nization and kingship nomenclature ; several customs 
appertaining to birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage 
and death ; the custom which requires the headman of 
a group of federated villages to take the first morsel of 
food in a tribal feast ; the practice of taking oath on a 
tiger's skin or by touching earth, and the trial of a sus- 
pected delinquent by tire ordeal of dipping the hand in 
boiling liquid or carrying a red-hot iron on the hands. 
The worship of Blrs or hero-gods (such as Tul si Bir, Hanu- 
min Bit. Baser Bir. Ladu Fir, Barchhi Bit. etc.,) among 
some sections of the northern BhGiyas would appear to 
be a special development and extension of the Mund“ 
cult of ancestor-spirits.' ‘ 



30 A d-tailed account of tin dm ptlmitl.e uctfcn of the BhOlyii and 
•!'Mt reforinci* to the other lectioaa of the tribe will he found la the 
pinrot writer • forthcoming monograph on Tht Hill BhOigl, o/ Orfass, 
1935. (Men fa Ind iu <>*<*. Ranchi). 
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By Trtpi/atjct#r>* R ibnU SUtkjiPfijma 



During 017 last journey to Tibet in 1929-50, I was 
able to collect a mass of Tibetan works, either originally 
translated from Sanskrit or Indian Vernaculars, or 
original works composed by Tibetan scholars themselves. 
Though I had heard numerous rumours about the 
existence of Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS, but after search 
I found them unfounded. After several trials I drew the 



conclusion, that there was hardly much of a possibility 
of getting Palm-leaf MSS. in Tibet. But on my return, 
while studying the materials thus collected there for 
my little monograph in Hindi entitled “A Short 
History of Buddhism in Tibet” ( ata-P* ), I felt 
convinced about the existence of them, at least a 
hundred in number. 

Last time, after my return from Tibet, I felt it 
necessary to restore some of the great works of the 
Buddhist logicians, from Tibetan to Sanskrit. In fact I 
was restoring the Pramana-Vartika of Dharmakirti, when 
a friend of mine wrote to me that the work in original 
Sanskrit was discovered by the Royal Preceptor Par.dita 
Hemaraja Sarman of Nepal, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit is encyclopaedic and love for it, proverbial; so I 
gave up the tasks and thought it prudent to see first 
those Sanskrit MSS. wliich were still preserved in 
Tibet, before taking any restoration work, lest it might 
prove an useless labour after the discovery of the 
original MSS. One thing that prompted me to under 
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take the second tour of Tibet was to search for those 
ancient Palm-leaf MSS. originally taken from India. 
I remained on Tibetan soil from April 4, till November 
10, 1954 — about six and a half months. 

Though the import of palm-leaf MSS. begins from 
the middle of the seventh century during the reign of 
the Emperor Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630-695 A.D.) 

thdr number was very few. Intense activity in 
the field of translation is witnessed during four 
centuries, viz., from the middle of the ninth century to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. During this period 
many thousands of palm-leaf MSS. were taken to Tibet, 
and in the normal course, they ought to be found there. 
But we know that great monasteries of Bsam-yas and 
Thogiing (near Mnnsaxowar) were destroyed by fire, 
in which many precious collections were burnt. Though 
the monastery of Sa-skya, where many hundreds of 
Sanskixt books were translated into Tibetan, was 
never destroyed after its ascendance, yet, later 
hierarchs did not care for these MSS. which had no 
meaning for them; and, they allowed the scholars of 
their sect to take the MSS. away to their monasteries. 
In fact, the MSS. which are found in the monasteries of 
$ha-lu and Ngor, originally belonged to Sa-skya. 
There are two other causes which arc responsible for 
the disappearance of the MSS. The devout people 
consider it a great meritorious deed to enshrine the palm- 
leaf MSS. inside a sthpa or image. In tills way hundreds 
of books arc now beyond our reach. I heard at Sa-skya 
that a palm-leaf MS. copy of Dharmalarri’s great work 
Piamina-vlxtika is enshrined inside an image of him, 
kept in one of the chapels of the Lha-bhang-chen-mo 
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of Sa-skya. A few years back, an old stucco image 
in Bsam-yas had fallen down and inside it many such 
MSS. were found. The image was reconstructed and 
MSS. were put back into it again. The other practice is 
more atrocious. In some of these monasteries Lamas 



cut the MSS. in pieces and offer them to those pilgrims 
who bring rich presents. These small pieces axe said to 
possess the miraculous power of hearing all kinds of 
diseases when a drop of water in which the piece has 
been dipped is administered to the patient. 

After reaching Lhasa on the 19th May, 1934, I 
began to search for MSS. The first MS. I saw was 
a commentary ( <rf=^T ) on the Sisupala-badham of 
Magha by Bhavadatta, along wiih a few pages of a 
grammatical work. These MSS. were afterwards 
purchased and now they are preserved in Patna Museum. 
Nest to that, a Palm-leaf MS. of a commentary on 
Abhisamavikrtkara by Buddha£rijS 3 na (a co-student of 
the Acaiya Maribhadra, the famous commentator of 
several philosophical treatises, and a disdple of the 
Acarya Sautaraksira) was brought to me. Its size is 
ia{"Xa" and contains 27 leaves. The owner was 
reluctant to disclose his name, but he allowed it to be 
photographed. I saw a copy of the A?tasihasrik 5 Prajna- 
Plramita with a Nepalese merchant, written in Ran j ana 
character, and more than a hundred pages of the 
Satasahariki PrajM-Piramita, the latter being the pro- 
perty of the heirs of the late Tcrgi-Thai-Je. Though they 



were of no great importance, yet they encouraged me 
to further pursuit- I was very much helped by the 
enlightened Sa-ku-60 of the feudal house of Zur-khang, 
whose mother is the direct descendant of Srong-btsan- 
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sgam-po (630-693 A.D.), the first emperor and maker 
of Tibet. One day, the second (brother) Si-ku-io of 
Zur-khang brought the news, that they have got some 
palm-leaf MSS. in the library of Kun-bde-gling monas- 
tery, which were recently discovered while they were 
preparing a catalogue of the books. On the 18th June, 
he took me to that monastery which is not far from 
the famous POT ALA PALACE. Only two MSS. 
were shown, and my joy knew no bounds when I found 
one of them to be a commentary on the Vidanyiya of 
Dharmaklrti by Acarya Santarak?ita, the famous author 
of the Tatvasaiigraha. I found it difficult to persuade the 
authorities to allow me to take a photograph of the 
work; and I was advised to see die Ka-lon Lama, 
one of the four Ministers of the Tibetan Government. 
When he heard of my mission, he appreciated it very 
much, and at once sent for the officer-in-charge. He 
ordered that I should be allowed to cake photographs of 
any MS. I thought useful. Ka-lon Lama also told me, that 
he would issue a general permit from the Cabinet to get 
help from all local authorities as well as private 
individuals. After the death of Dalai Lama, he was 
the most influential man in Tibet, but he also died 
a few days afterwards, which is an irreparable loss 
to Tibet. 

I had heard from Rc-ding-rin-po-chc, the Regent 
King of Tibet, that his monastery possesses a half- 
burnt palm-leaf MS. which originally belonged to the 
collection of books which the Acarya Dlpadkara SrtjMna 
(98 2-10 34 A.D.) brought with him from India. I was 
very keen to see that MS. and the Regent gave rac a 
letter to the officer-in-charge of his monastery, but 
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owing to a serious omission in the letter, the officer 
could not show it to me. I was informed dial it was 
a half-burnt copy of the Prajna-paramiti. 

After my return from Re-ding, I intended to visit 
I.ho-kha Province, where in the monasteries of Bsam- 
yas and Smin-do-gliug I heard about the existence of 
some MSS. About Bsam-yas, 1 was told that it has 
got two or three palm-leaf MSS. which arc in the 
custody of the local magistrate (Dzong), and it is nor 
possible to see them without a special permission of 
the Cabinet. Tlic Chief Lama of Smin-jogling, who 
is also one of the heads of Kig-ma-pa sect, told me that 
his monastery possessed four MSS. He was very 
eager to take me to his monastery which is only rwo 
days’ journey fiotn Lhasa. But as I had spent more 
than a month in the hope of getting the letter from the 
Cabinet, there was little time left at my disposal. 
Moreover, I heard that those four MSS. are duplicate 
copies of the A$tasahasriki, and Kanuji-pupdanka(?). 
In Lho-kha, some of the monasteries belonging to 
Sa-skya sect may possess palm-leaf MSS., but their 
number will not be considerable. 

Infoimation received from reliable sources disclos- 
ed the possibility of the existence of many MSS. in the 
monasteries of Tsang. Finding that there would still be 
mush delay in getting the permit from the Cabbet, and 
as winter was approaching, I left for Tsang. I visited 
some of the ancient monasteries of that province. 



In the monasteries of Spos-khang-tshog-pa (one day’s 
journey from Gyan-tsc), $ha-Iu (a few hour’s journey 
from Shi-ga-rtsc on Gyanrse side), Ngor (one day’s 
journey from Shi-ga-rtse) and Sa-skya, I saw some of 
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the MSS. which 2 tc described in the following pages. 
Tne list of the MSS. in $ha-Lu monastery is not com- 
plete. I was told that there ate still some palm-leaf 
MSS. in the heap of Tibetan MSS. which arc stored 
in a big room there and many more hands are required 
ro son them out than what rhey possessed at that time. 

The people, who had seen them with their own 
eyes, to'.d me that 5Ja-rig-ri-phug monastery' (about half a 
day’s journey from Shi-ga-rtsc) possesses two palm-leaf 
MSS. At Ngor I met a Lama of the Tkub-rtan-mam- 
rgyal monastery of Rta-nag (two days’ journey from 
Shi-ga-rtse) who told me that his monastery possesses 
two palm-leaf MSS. The contents of these four MSS. 
arc not known. 

If a search is properly made, we can discover some 
more MSS. in the province of Tsang, A few monasteries 
of the Kham province (eastern Tiber) arc also said to 
possess some. 
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-Those works are already published in the Bibliotheca liuiici. 
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"ELEMENTS OF MITI1RA-CULT APPROPRIATED 
BY CHRISTIANITY” 

By the Rev. R. GUben,, S. J., Pb. end Utt. D. 

Professor Pourc-Datoud publishes in The Journal of the Bibar 
end Orissa Rcnarcb SotUty, 1 an article entitled "Miihri-Culc" 
which contains an attempt at a comparative history of the religion* 
of Mithn and Christ, as is shown by the following headings: "The 
trices of Milhiaiam in Christianity” and 'Toe elements of Mithri- 
Colt appropriated by Christianity." 

The wriur Kites hit views clearly in the following word*:— 
“Even during this twentieth century, some of the bigoted Christian 
scholars perristentlr labour, like the Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries, to conceal the truth. But aotnc of the learned 
and impartial authors, who consider all knowledge and science as 
sacred, and eo whom all knowledge is nteenuble, as any prophet 
or angel, have not hesitated from telling the truth. They openly 
write that some principles, and mow of the formal rite* of the faith 

of Christ, are derived from Mithraism From the smallest things, 

just like bells, to the highest beliefs, such at Christ sacrificed his 
life for the sake of ch: salvation of m a n ki n d-all then are taken 
from ths Mithn-Cult.” 

This is, no doubt, a sweeping assettion. Unhappily, it does not 
vest on A careful examination of the documents, on an accurate 
comparison of the terms co be compared, or on a solid argument atioa. 

No one will deny that a cult may borrow Amenta existing in 
another cult. Rut there is borrowing and borrowing. If one cult 
takes from another, cbtraclemtic rites or doctrines, which consti- 
tute far ic really new acquisition*, we may and must speak of tub*- 
uncial dependence, of “appropriation and ueurpalion”.* Dut if 0 
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colt it found co hare a ftw of thcae secondary rites which are com- 
mon to many rcLigior-s , simply became they are jc would 

be preposterous to speak of -appropriation and usurpation .* 4 The 
shmliricy of two form* of worship in a few such rites is of on all 
conmqucncc. It might be a matter of research for the historian to 
ascertain the origin of the ritual me of water, music and belli, or of 
the k n e e li n g posture during prayer which we meet with in both 
Christianity and MichrtUm. Have both cults discovered and 
adopted them on their own accord? Haa Christianity them 

from Mithraiam, or from another religion} or again, Mithraisxn 
freen Christianity, or another cult? Whatever may b# the result 
of this investigation, such trifling points of similarity would entitle 
cobody to speak of appropriate or usurpation. 

Christianity has, in fact, in course of time, some of these 

secondary ceremonies from oon-chnscian religions — we do not say 
from Mith nim. But it Hu Transformed and penetrated with it* 
own spirit what it ha* taken from clsewheroi and generally, it ha* 
borrowed ccranooka with a view to eradicate snore surely the pagan 
hibita of its recent convert* and the better to imbue the new 
Christiana with its own religious conceptions. Aj for characteristic 
ride and any point of doctrine, we could prove chat Christianity has 
never appropriated anything, other from Mithraira or any ocher 
pagan religion. Catholic works, treating these questions and satis- 
fying the severest exig enci e s of historical criticism, are doc difficult 
to find. Our purpose however, more practical and imposed upon 
u* by the article published in The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Rtutnb Society, It before all to show that Professor Pourt-Darood'i 
article docs not satisfy the requirements of historical and critical 
research and that it does not contain a tingle proof chat Christianity 
has appropriated any rite or belief at all from Mithraisro. 

Ve first remark that the Professor doe* not show himself well 
acquainted with Christianity. He speaks of Christian beliefs and 
practices which do not exist, e.g-, of prayers being said towards the 
East, South and Wat at different time* of the day; of Ascension as 
falling on a Sunday, whereas it cannot but fall on a Thursday; of 
the “bridge across the infernal fire**. These utterances are not the 

4 
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only cacs which point to an ignorance, haixily to be condoned in one 
who assume* to explain the origins of Christian doctrines and cere- 
monies .* 

The great authority on Mithraiim is M. F. Gumonc. Professor 
Pouie-Oavoud repeatedly translates or suinmsrizes passages from the 
work of the Belgian savant, without even mentioning his source 
of information. 4 Without taking the amc liberty, we cannot 
but acknowledge our immense indebtedness to the indispensable 
works of the same writer. 

Nor any random crcchod kids to well cjrablisbcd and deter- 
mined concision*. In comparative history, as is tbi present case, 
a vague similarity of somt beliefs and rites in two cults does not 
of itself constitute 2 preof of dependence. The following remarks 
will not, therefore, be out of place: — 

1. Before all, it is necessary to consider the elements 

and the sum -total or complex of the beliefs and ceremonies which 
arise in the religious to be compared. Indeed, in all religions, 
however much alien to oae another, some traits of similarity are 
bound to exist* Min after all is everywhere man, and the ways 
by which lie can express his feelings to the divinity arc limited in 
number. Some secondary mmlanucs, existing between two reli- 
gions, are not, therefore, at once signs of dependence, any more 
than the secondary similarities existing between a Chinese, 
a Negro trxl a European prove that tbey are of the same 
race. As for tic beliefs and characteristics which present a prim* 
fscie characteristic resemblance, it is of the u era net importance — if 
wc do not want to draw rash conclusion*— to examine and 
state accurately what these concretely are and really mean in each 



- N*w. *r« m«n vp*W iMCCVSMlyi L (era for Unnnu). Dio 
Cmii (Cashu), Lixvu (Dicta), Vmim CVoijm He. Tu 
r*pr-rinr ”Sn| N»uUl b«ktT whkh il found in o«* of lh« rar. exper* 
queurJea from M. F. Cuiosoc. b mosmpr«hri«b!c wd found nowhere In 
ihit writer. wH» u»« *7ta»fi» W.J lariai’* in ref rare to 1 ht KirtWry of 
die tuttuqosxAbk Sun. 

€ Wc pant cut only arc irutMc: pp. 2C7-Ut, to be coajvwJ with M. F. 
Oimou'f UJ MyUrm it VJtbr* (1901 2nd Ed.; 29. Sorted tooriwi 
rtKfjnrvn Km errpt Into tiii issuer. wlticK ire not found in »h# vrk at 
M. F. C —s And thii u i«c rl< only cm — AD air quxitiani from M. F. 
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religion. What does follow from the face, for inauacc. that two 
religion* have “offerings, supplication”, a ritual immolation and a 
aacri£dal meal? Absolutely nothing; for if these apparently 
characteristic action* separate sharply the religious life of an> 
min or society from their private and civil life, it is 
precisely because they arc eraatial to all religion?, however 
diverse these religion* may be. On the principle that panllelism 
or analogy indicates at once dependence, cne might as well toy that 
the use of the bow and arrow, proper to some peoples in India, 
Australia and America, was borrowed by the one from the other. 

2. More than one reliable method, it is true, may be followed 
in compifirirc history of religions. The starting point and order 
of discussion may vary. The historian can start by pointing cat a 
few wdl cbmdrrizfd belief* and ceremonies, or again a great 
number of !«* characterized beliefs and ceremonies. In both ctsre, 
however, it muse be shown that the coincidtisces cannot be due to 
both religions drawing simply from the common store of human 
nature, their own founder, or a third religion. It remains further 
to be examined which of the two cults has influenced the other; 
foe it is not out of the question c«g., that an older cult tries to 
cccnpete with a younger competitor by appropriating to itself 
something of the riches cf its new rival.— The historian can follow 
another method. He can first produce arguments tending to show 
that in a determined worship there exists a tendency to enrich it- 
self with the gcods of others. Provided that fact is well estab- 
lished, the theory of essential appropriations enters into the domain 
of probability. It then points of contact in time and place and 
similarity of tenets are discovered, the probability will grow and 
may, in certain cases, even reach certitude. But, if on the con- 
trary, arguments art produced which establish the exclusiveness of 
a religion and its constant and utter antipathy to the doctrines and 
rice* of its neighbour*, only strong and peri tire arguments will 
permit the assertion that there have been effective borrowing and 
dependence on its pm. 

Further, the simpler solution should be preferred. Hence, 
it is not hutor.cally prudent to presume r.g-, chat a creed has under- 
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the influence of a religion very different in its conception*— 
when another, obvious, explanation irat hand. Again, if a creed 
appears at a time and in a place and environment where an older 
erred flourished which can account foe the substance and most of 
the details of the new creed, it is uncritical to atfinn, except with 
strong proofs thic this new creed has nothing to do with that con- 
genial creed and that it is, on the contrary* indebted to some other. 

4. Finally, it is hardly necessary to state chat no hiitorian 
worthy of the name can write without making * diligeoc and ac- 
curate investigation of the documents, especially of chose contem- 
poraneous with the period studied. 

These principles, so essential to comparative history, are 
strangely overlooked in the article before in. And to begin with 
the principles mentioned in the last place: it is a fact that the 
Founder and fim preacher* of Christianity were confirmed Jews, 
that from their youth they had observed all the ceremonies of the 
Jewish religion and that during their whole life they faithfully 
adhered to ail its beliefs. The Jewish religion was deeply rcoted in 
their Country and practised there for more than a millennium. All 
the beliefs of the Jews are now beliefs of the Christiana. Have we 
then to recur to Midiraisvn to explain even one o : the beliefs com- 
mon to Judaism and Christianity? 

The sacred and official Literature of the Jews is still extant, as 
are also the books of the New Testament. Both contain much 
doctrine and history. Yet the Proferor does not once use the Old 
Testament 5 and does not as much as refer to the New' Testament, 
although it ii full of the doctrines and rites of early Christianity. 
Wc shall later hive to ccra hock on this question; in the meantime 
wc ooly remark that in the article at hand wc have an attempt at 
compartth* history winch completely neglects the meet abundant 
sources of information available about one of the two terms rom- 
ptrrJ. 

Perhaps the Professor propcas eo establish an a priori probability 
of Christianity** having borrowed beliefs and rites from Mithraixm? 
Wc are repeatedly told tbit Mithraism was of “long standing” and 
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"deeply rooted”. This is, in ft ct, an argument in favour of the 
possibility— pcrhipe tome probfbilicy — of Christianity's borrowing 
from Mxtbrtism provided, however, that Micknusm was of long 
standing end exercised its influence in wry ewfitria whore 
Christianity ippeared and developed. Now, this condition is in no 
way fulfilled. The facts arc a s follows no trace sc all of Mithrak 
monu m ents has ever been found in Palestine, whcie Christianity was 
born; scarcely any trace ot it nas been discovered in the rather exten- 
sive Greek speaking countries, where Christianity first spread 
(Greece, 0 Macedonia, the Roman Province of Asia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Cyprus, Crete). 1 "Msdiri/ 1 says M. Cumont. 
"#ftvr conquered many followers in the Greek or Hellcnizod 
countries.” Wc do not deny that "the religions of Christ and 
Mi t lira both entered Europe simultaneously", viz., about 70 A.D; 
but the Mirhraic cult entered it in the north along the Danube/ 
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whcrcu Ckristiamty spread from Palestine, the Province of Asia 
and Greece, chat i$, from the east. We have yet to wait rooche? 
eighty years Wore both cults meet elsewhere than in Rome. ‘The 
territories of the two religious powers**, M. Cumont notes, “did no< 
coincide, and both could spread for a pretty long time without 
coming directly into conflict/* 9 The Professor's sutonent that 
"when the religion of Christ came into Europe, it found itself fact 
to fact with a long standing religion” is, therefore, historically 
groundless. Do:* no: the probability of Christianity's having 
appropriated tenets and ritet of Mithraism vanish, when, on the 
one hind, the earliest dare of contact has to he put well after 70 
A.D., whilst, c*i the other hand, extant historical document*, 
written before that dace, alteady witness to the beliefs and essential 



rites of Christianity? 

It is not only the distance which separated both religions 
during the first fifty — not to say one hundred — years of Chris- 
tianity which renders it most improbable that the two cults have 
seriously interacted. The very nature of Christianity, as the docu- 
ments show it to us from its first appearance and during its further 
history, rmkes any substantial appropriation on its part from the 
polytheistic culu a priori most improhable. This reason would 
hold, even if it were proved that the Mitbfaic worship flourished 
in the Tcry countries where the Christian religion appeared and 
first spread. 

As a matter of fact the Christians have always shown them- 
selves uncompromising monotheists. They were always r«dy to 
sustain the vsnetn and longest persecutions rather than adcee the 
Emperors or any god of the polytheistic or s y ncre ti c cults Those 
among there who, yielding to the torments, chose to offer income 
oo the heathen altars were considered as apostates and renegades. 
Christianity* had tberefeer nothing of the broad to&eranrr peculiar 
to so many religions of the Roman Empire, Michraisre included. 
From it very beginning it showed itjelf absolutely exclusive in its 
beliefs, and never would the Church, in all that was essential, hold 
any truce with paganism. 
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Such bang the cue, cum pm a scholar coin idee ic a prior, 
moit unlikely and improbabfr chat Christianity should have 
appropriated to itself any substantial element — behef or rite — 
from any of in polytheistic and heathen rivals? Tlie Mithraic 
cult was one of thoa Its power may in the third century have 
surpassed thit of the other heathen cults. This was diar to the 
fact that Michraism opened its doors to the very different creeds 
of Persia, Syria and Phrygia, and enjoyed the powerful pcoctetioo 
of the Roman Emperors. 3ut, although the Mithraic woohip may 
compare favourably with other syncretic cults of the first centu- 
ries of our era. its conceptions are at the antipodes of Christianity. 
"The two i ys terns were separated by an impassable gulf", says M. 
Dili, 50 a witnftM in no way partial to Catholicism. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Poure-Davoud uses 
an argument which be proposes as an explict and direct proof for 
the dependence of Christianity on Mithraim. Armed with 
an weed mt and consequent, this argument has tlie advantage of 
being absolutely clear: "Tl* new-born religion," he says, ''did 
not poMCM under any form the rites or ccrcmooiet oe a book, even 
from its own founder Christ. Consequently, ic could not but copy 
the foreign ceremonies and the usages or in other words, it had to 
appropriate to itself at least the apparent forms of its rival." In 
this important statement or process of reasoning ont dftsd a exact, 
viz, that Christ did not, personally, write a boot Ml Ibr ml is 
nooJfg; logically, psychologically and historically. 

Logically, the consequent does not follow: for, taking even 
tbc antecedent to be true, why— if Christianity had to appropriate 
—could it not have copied from, say. tbe Myturia of Eleusis, of 
Samothcacia, of Epidaurus, of Isis and Osiris, of Venus and Adorns, 
of Crphiim. or from other pagan Cults’ 1 which existed in various 
part) of th: Roman Empire? Why only from Mithraisro? 

Psychologically . — Tbe Professor rightly calls Christ the founder 
of Christianity. Is it possible to have the founder of a religion who 

* Apimb S«V<X Nero la At’ilhu, p. fU *| 
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doa no: teach iny doctrine, ox impose any rite on his 
followers? Even if a religion possesxd no writings, arc 
we allotted to assert, on this account, chit it is a religion with- 
out rites and beliefs of its own? Is oot the living word of the 
founder of i cult or philosophy a richer source than any book? 
Pythagoras did uoc write; yet w*as not his doctrine, were not has 
directions kepc by hi* disciple*, who persistently repeated: Ip if dixit? 
Many religions have lived for centuries without a written book. We 
do well when wc acknowledge our ignorance abour their original 
belief* and rites; but who can aiErm that they did not poswss any 
belief or rite? 

Historically: —4 f a historian sbo*i himself more exacting in the 
CM of Christianity and requires written dccumenta, wc can fully 
satisfy him. Christianity possessed written works from its very first 
generation. The Professor's assertion that "the new-born religion 
did not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book” 
is not only historically false, but simply astounding in its boldness. 
Are there not the Gc*ptls of SS. Matthew, Mark and I.uke, con- 
taining the preaching of Christ? Are there not the Acts of the 
Apostles, narrating the spread of Christianity from the death of 
Christ till the year 62 A.D.? Are there noe the EptSlk* of St. Paul 
end ocher Apostles, so full of the primitive Christian doctrines? 
Have not nic*t of these been written before 70 A.D.? Arvd, not 
ro apeak of belief*, do no: these writingt rosord essential rites of 
Christianity, for instance. Baptism, Eucharist, Confirmation, imposi- 
tion of hand* to confer the Priesthood, Unction for the dying? 

The New Testammt does testify to primitive Christian rites: 
the Prolessor denies the existence of any riles or any book in 
early Christianity*. Are we to suppose then that he is unaware of 
the existence of the New Testament, even of the Gospels, 
which are :hc most widespread writings in the world and 
available everywhere for a few* annas? If, knowing them and their 
oars tents, he rejects tbtir early date or their historical trustworthi- 
ness. he might at least, as a historian, wy so and prove his views; for 
he himself declares that “impartial authors 4 * must “consider all 
knowledge and science as sacred" and rmy no: “conceal the truth 44 . 
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The above remark* can only strengthen the new due the 
method followed in the article is not likely to l&ad to my reliable 
conclusion. The presumption remains, at lean equally strong, 
against the dependence of Christianity on Michraisir. 

Yet presumption* must yield to facts. We are therefore ready 
to admit '’appropriations and usurpations’ 5 if well-established facts 
are brought forward We draw attention, however, to two points: 
first, that, owing to the above men toned praumption, the onus 
proban Ji lies with the Professor; and secondly, that the enumeration 
of some coincidences between the beliefs and rites of the two religions 
cannot at once be taken as a proof of interdependence. A theory 
due has so much against it ought to be substantiated with something 
more than superfical comparisons. We ihal! assume the ungrate- 
ful task of examining the bdieft and rites in which we arc asked 
to see i dependence of Christianity on hfithraiam. However dry 
this pact of our paper may be, it will throw light on die wane of 
method and criticism in die article under discussion. 

We begin with the assertions that relate principally to matters 
of doctrine. 

1. We are told: 'The religion of Mithra existed in the 
Roman Empire for more chan three hundred years, and a g<v*d 
many of its principles and usages have tcituined in the religion of 
Christ, c.g. offerings, supplication, the day of Judgment, the 
belief about the bridge acrow the infernal fire, purgatory, heaven, 
hell, account, and proportion of good and bad actions and the 
future retribuooo oi virtue and vice-” As ter the determination 
of time in this statement, we repeat — it it of importance — chat 
these "more than three hundred years” mean the 2nd and follow- 
ing centuries until the 5ch and bt^n about 100 AJ)., when the 
dec trines alludid to had been for several decides the object of a 
very definite Christian teaching. Further, this reaching and it* 
meaning in Christianity was quite different from the Mithriic 
conceptions. It is only by using the vaguest and most general 
terms that one con hope to produce die impression of similarity 
between tbs* belief* in the two cults. But by that proem one 
may discover limilar point* of contact with any other religion! 
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The Profesaor ought to show due the similarities with the worship 
of Mithra are strJdng tod characterise. and no: merely superficial. 
He affirms, without even xn attempt it a proof, that d«re i» 
ceptadenc*. When we examine the example* be gives, it becomes 
a challenge to all critical tease to speak of community of doctrine or 
appropriation. 1 * 

2. “The highest belief*, *och a* Christ sacrificed his life for 
the sake of salvation of mankind — are taken from the Michra-Culc." 
Let us listen to some details of the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
and wc shall lx edified. Mithra is not put to death; Chrwt is. 
Thr death of Christ is a sacrifice; the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
is not. 11 Christ is Priest and Victim; Mithra is neither priest 
nor victim. The death of Christ is a fact of history; Mithra 
and the skying of the bull are myths. According to the 
legend the command to kill the bull is given to Mithra by 
the messenger of the Sun, viz., the Crow. It is unwillingly that 
he executes the order and pierce* with his digger the flank of the 
animal. A miracle now takes place; from the bull's body grow up 
grains, creepers and grapes; the serpent, &ajrpion and ant try to 
poison this wonderful murce of life, hut in vain. The Moon 



a l» VGthr*c brlkf. the Mui pcc<uu u> its be ins «it«d to th. bx) T . 
Mur dnth. th* judgnuat ton not ttU* jilsc 4 u crc#; for rhr« night* rail thr 
h™ uul horco aVoxit t*» iad. Only dun. Ui±tK Snodu tod R-has tic 
u iuilia- Afiewudi lb: uii lu'C 10 put o nr the Cbiavu bridge oiich 
* guirirc b? inpit tec ipiiim! dop. To th. j*na tnii the bniji oBtr* • 
.id. tyage. » thu th«v craw it uni,. Tbn. njtU. hire 10 wmid she I.ddir 
ihrcuife lie i putt' of tbr even Pimm. ie;trittd b, a min, pna et dtAeenc 
meufe At etch of lie c»M the, in frwd, if of • of oo: ptutfn. 

Flnillr, pii" of .11 vfc. md mutiny, da, meh Iwb wlurj unbmtii will 
■min iraceriilu, le thin.. Foe ih: vxkid the Chin*.! bridge a u iliirp u 
lilt oipt of 1 IUOC iod ibt, fill bwllcn m ihi infuoil iarkn m Hell ii, 
hoviver. ox rarmlj bit luu onl, till lb: ity at si. Rioo'ilion. Bit.nn 

in- bdl tUra ii u, i='.ctn>«i>iy pl.t. dauntd (*■ tW 

■blot riihioxiKUi owl, »<|iiili thfir in ibtt. da tuuli will xiiftr onl, 
fran ib. bm » .umw id ih. cold in w-ut^-l rfii,.--.. with mi, d.iBii 
wbicb would ool, furdee ib»* low Ur> Judmeoi. beiswn. bell, putguor,. 
etc., cm it cilVd orihr is tie Mhbnic evJ Cbfiitiin nliiieu. Cl Prof. A. 
Cuoor, in OnJu (ZooW. Pub, 1921 4|K. Ed.) p. »«; hi N. DlalU. 
ToriatKtn TUdtn (New Ycek. 1914) p. ii ki Ouu cot. o.c., p. 11, e|. 

“It U ine tbit the Proftaw, qwnaag M. F. Ounoni (o.c., p. U1-1JJ), 
.6™ dm M-.Hri uni.6 :* lit Ml But tb: Ed«U. -run on d* 
ccnitm, dii Mliln tiffed (/Mr) tie Bull, iod 5c uf’oil, miei tbit si/rc 
■ quaiao onl, td liflUie. mil of mrl.fed,. (Tout «l tizmanlt 
rtUli/i in Myiltrn it Mir kr*. p. 1241. 
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purifies the seed of die bull and from it all kinds of useful animals 
are born. Michra's faithful dog preserve* the soul of the bull, which 
ascend* heavenward to become the guardian of the hfrds ind flocks. 
—There is no idea of the redemption of mankind m all this* We 
find here something of the naturalistic awl astrological aspects of 
the Mithra-woohip. What has the redeeming death of Christ in 
common with such fanciful legends? Has perhaps Mithra become 
a historical period and Christ a myth? Tbs tamed and prudent 
M. F. Cumant gives the following rule: "Resemblances do no* 

necessarily suppose imitation* - . 14 But we art now made to believe 
that not even resemblance Is needed TO prove dependence and that 
Christianity hat usurped the belief o! Mithra the bull -slayer t ,a 
Rash conclusion;, misquotation and vagueness 1 * in the statement! 
go here hand in hand. 

3. But it i* scill more in ccrtwmie i and rites than in miners 
of doctrine that the Profwor emphasizes the dependence of Chris- 
tianity on Mithraism. “In the Zotwstrian religion,* 1 he states, “the 
priests ustd to consecrate bread and water, mix it wich Hioma, 
Sinskrit Soma, and used to cat it during certain religious ctrerareuea 
Also this ancient custom of the Persians accompanied ?<thhr* into 
Europe. But is there was no Haoma plant in Europe, so that a 
particular extract could be squeezed out of it, the extracted juice 
of cbe fresh ewigf of vine was used . .Gradually, the juice of the 



“Ox., p. If). Tt* tune rule b lirea in Txt Rrtytow OHtmUa does U 
tAvnttmr Xom#jn) Pint, t90 d, p. iii) where *L Ojmon: denies la:<r<iept>J«ict 
in (ha cue of umiluiiia .1 fit* tiebt (inking. 

■"The in'v.-ifcn af th* «*r.V Ii In ihli inirlfire’ of Mhili. uri (bi 
ProfuM; >nd ihu i(c.«i '« (he belief tier 'Cbmi lartfird hi. Sf. foe lh( 
ulmthn ol mn&tnl." Thw Intcnnul pinlieEsin a *onh nati.il Ahbongb 
i= tic fax U Miihriiim (beet li no quarion of tilyation of tha ainfu! world, 
oo BKfe (hin of oeri&a. ..pcuurai uc ebraeo xfcch air ifc to ccorey ■ 
fallscieua imprenaoa of laeilirley. 

“Mere li one e-oe. irmanet a! v>«t>ooai in (be r.r~n**u\ "Wim ai 
prawot tbs Chrietjsni cahbne. (he CmciSxko sod the Aiceokr. at Cbfiat, a 
holiday ™ cuiMtnary with the worabiDpau of Mithra." As aw, lbs 
Cbristisos the Ciceifitioti of Chdr can In cdafcraiad u euly u Much 20 and 
(ha Awindon si lats as J<j* *. it ii so wonder (bet wfiMn this lerg ptlisd of 

tve assoebs and a half Miihiaam bad a front Fortbaa, it ii no; aaid of whiei 

Milhrait tan there ii qiaeation. 1 imapta that, if il waa a aor-c-fol cna. ii 
mill hate bare cojoad i~. tha ChtWia CrjciSjio:,; If, m (ba «e!rtry, • fcyful 
on., by th. Christian Axeadonl T< thia (he »u «cy and prt'iw* U 
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frui; of vine, Le, wine was substituted for the prcsa-d juice of the 
twigs of cbe vine-tret The round loaves of breads, which were 
used in ehr religion of hfithra, juft as ic is common amongst the 
presene Zoroastriacs, was either four or sis in number. The Avert in 
word foe the bread is Dream, and its present form is 'Damn'. All 
th:se ceremonies were transferred from Mithraism to Christianity, 
and they Still remain therein. The Christian term 'Eucharist 4 
means the wine and bread used in the ceremonies and considered as 
the blood and 3»h and the wu! of Christ. They are the very Horn 
and Damn of Mithra, and merely the Rimes are changed^ 

It is the time to apply • few of the principle* tha: we have 
enumerated in the first part of this article. One must enter into 
deoils and notice, noc only the partial and superficial coincidences, 
but also the divergence; and chea are manifest. In 
Christianity it is nowhere said that there should be round 
lower, either four or six ru number; the Professor it simply 
inventing. This takes away from h?a enumeration a similarity that 
might be styled characteristic if ic were really common to Chris- 
tianity md Mixhriism. The Professor mentions two things in rhe 
Christian rice: bread and wine; 17 in the NGthraic, a third is added: 
a cup of water; he admits therefore himself rha: rx> c ’merely the 
names sre changed.’ Than, whereat in the Christian rice genuine 
wm e is indispensable and can be replaced by no substitute, in the 
Mithraic rite there is indifferently question of Haoma or "juice of 
fresh twigs of the vine 1 ’ Or wine; and water is more important than 
this Ha*xna or wine. Further in the Christian rice the bread and 
wins are changed into the sanctifying Body and B2ood of Christ, 
and this change differentiate* the Eucharist from ordinary bread and 
wise; in Mithraism there is no question of anything of rh£ sort; 
Mithra is not even symbdoed by rhe offering. 11 Finally, it is ir. no 

Pro rijStir dor* rw irwiu on t** u* of vtcer In the CitrL'tka 

fixe. 

*Tat r.iurr>\r.x th*t si* Zorc«j:riin '"pcicr.i uioi ro Kc»:nrf bmd «nd 
«rr-. uicn by Ju Profeuor from M. Cummt (on.. p. 133) n nr. m«: by 
thii lucfoc to r*lnr to i dependence c* lie of Ouiitiaoity. In tii* cco- 
nternn the folly* to* r*scm«nt of Hi ii ^xih norina. M W« Buy «*vik of 
ft 'ropye* c i Mitbrft* tod Iiii corn {Makes, but unly u ve sdyhe of ‘the rim!- 
onatt* U the Eroptrv', or the Sx-ialisn of D*xl*tii*\ It ii i literary d^rie# 
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war certain that in the Vest wine waf substituted by MIthra 
worshippers foe the unavailable Haora used in the East; this is i 
conjecture confirmed by no Mithrtic monument. 10 It may very 
well fc« that, in rhe Vest, Mithraism used only bread and water. 
How then, can anyone aifirm and without hesitation, that the 
Christian Eucharist is "the very Horn and Danin, and rarrcly the 
names are changed?” We are nor sure as to what the Michraic 
ceremony was exactly. The divergences at any rate are manifest 
and manifold and ahould prevent a prudent historian from asserting 
dependence. Or rather, the presumptions, of which we Hitc spoken 
before, ahould make him say that the theory that Christianity bor- 
rowed from Mithraism is far-f etched and nowise, besides, the 
Gcopclt and the Epistles of Sc. Paul testify to the institution of the 
E'.icharist by Christ. It was not therefore borrowed later on from 
Mithraism. 

4. “Both the groups used to cake the holy bath at the time 
of initiation”— a sufficient sign that the Christian Baptism was 
“copied" from Mithraism! Is it noc, on the contrary, comaoo- 
sense to say with C Martindale that "ablution, significant of moral 
purification, is symbolism to all minds alike?'* 0 Several cults 
contemporaneous with Christianity used ablutions with water.* 1 
Have they ill borrowed tl* ceremony from hGthraism? And why 
does the Professor paw over in *3encc the characteristic Mithraic 
initiations with honey and blood and speak only of the one with 
water? 



mum to bring out tnilajr. W tn iodicat* wily xnd ipprwn^y « pirtUd. 
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5. The Pro ittm ii not yet atisfled with these appropriation. 
tht whole * 9 he si y*. "of tKe custom* and ceremonial part 
pertaining to MtthfMm has been transplanted into the religion of 
Christ/' We shall therefore mention some Mkbraic ntes: ceremonial 
use of honey and milk; stripes; dramatic represen cations of suffer- 
ing and torment to try the initiate; masks and inimal disguises; 
sacred cavca and crypts; seven degrees of initiation (one may 
obtain successively the rank of Crow, Veikd, Soldier. Lion, Per- 
sian, Racer of the sun. Father) ; offering of a garland on a sword 
to the Soldier who declares that Mithra is his only crown; a special 
service daily in honour of tbc Plancc to which the day of the week 
was sacred; a bath with the blood of a victim slain above the head 
of a candidate.** None of these rices aic found in Christianity. 
The list could still be notably lengthened. 

Before concluding, let ui put aide by side two statement* 
from Prof. Davoud'i article: first, the text just mentioned that 
■ r aimoit ths wM c“ of the Mithraic ceremonies was transplanted 
into Christianity; and then, that "m oit of the formal rites of the 
faith of Christ arc derived from Mhhraissn”. In good logic tbw 
Jvsost the whole of the Christian and of the Mithraic Ritual mult 
be one and the same. Are we dreaming? M. Cumonc says th.ii any 
account of history which makes one of the two cults equivalent or 
noticeably parallel to the other can only h? styled a "cancaturc.” 23 
Toe article before us draws that caricature masterfully. 

Tbt two religions compared by Professor Poure-Davoud arc 
vastly different from each other in their characteristic aspects; the 
similarities they present are such that only a superficial observer 
can consider them as of importance. The steady opposition 
of Christianity towards any form of syncretism and polytheism ; 
the historical evidence wc possess about the doctrines and 
substantial riles of primitive Christianity; iu appearance in a 
country where Mithraism never entered; — these exclude the 
influence of Mithraism on any of its beliefs and characteristic 

a F. Currant. OX.t p. 20 **. 126 154. etc. Th« txrrc sulhur S«?»: 

* MjtTtrauco vx inured. in of iu MlKl^T, la • quf*ric*abk allUnce 
die cc'.t etf rwtm cd Attii (CrW«). M Uitka to io»l«t. 

* 0.r.s ^ 164 . 
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rites. 

We nuke no difficulty in acknowledging chat die Chraciaa 
Church assign*! the feast of the Nativity of Cbriic to Deccnlxi 
25, probably because on that day was celebrated the pagan lease of 
sol Impetus oc NateUs Imictt (Mitbru), which, be it arid in 
passing, was not originally Mi dime. We say "probably'', because 
the question is a disputed ore. Tbe great scholar L. Duchesne'* 
attributes the axing of Chriatmas on thia day to conwleritioni that 
have no relation to any pagan feist. Others hold, with better reasons 
according to us, that the choice of the date was due to the wish 
to supplant more easily the heathen festival which we have just 
mentioned. In 5J5 A.D.," Le., at the time we find Christmas 
celebrated in Rome, Mithraiam hid lost its influence and "was oo 
thj wane** in the West, Who can reasonably give tbe name of 
“usurpation” to the choice of December 25 fer Christina! and ipeik 
here of the “dependence” of Chnstimity on lining Mithraism. 44 

In such a subject at the comparison beeveen the Christian and 
Mithroic culta, circumspection and prudence are required- The 
most precise source* of information are eariy Christian writers. 
The Professor refuses them any credit. They "aimed at proving 
tbe t utility of the Mithra-Cult and propriety of their own faith. 
Thus, for the criticil study of the history of Itligioa. this extremely 
prejudiced information become! use&ss, and it U repugnant to the 
Ptrvan icnss of nationalism" The other source* of information 

“OrteWi du CulU CJirtbf 1901, Jal. cd. p. 2ii **. 

9 b. boat. In Onsfnet di U M»1 rt di \9)2) * *4; 

rf. I- FinnWrr. UmiM dir KatMkcbem Ututftk (PrtWg L B.. 34>2) 
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conaquiuily unl’toil irhlion; it it free turn ill aolMoiUnn tod «Aen*i 
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arc for the most part inscriptions, engravings and rains, the inter- 
pretation of which is very delicate -md often purely conjectural. 2 * 
Yet chr Proteior neither doubts nor hesitates; cbe few rites and 
beliefs that present the vaguest similarity with Christianity arc at 
once identified. What is overlooked is that one part of the so- 
called "appropriations and usurpations* is easily explained by the 
fact that both cults a it cults of men and that the other part 
resists any comparison, unless one plays havoc with all methods 
and prudence. How one con venture to speak of "many, exactly 
similar rites” is simply incomprehensible. 

The obvious solution of Christianity's having inherited from 
Judaism or from its own Founder, is not even considered, nor is the 
possibility — M. F. Cumont says "probability” — mentioned that 
Michraism, which has shown itself bioadly bospirablc to the beliefs 
and rites of various religions, may have borrowed some detriis from 
CJirisrianity as well. 

Vague or inexact statements as well as hold assertions abound, 
while writers are misquoted, documents are passed over in silence, 
chronology is neglected, logic ftttfcr* a great deal. The Jewish 
and early Christian books are not opened. The many pagan reli- 
gions of the Roman Empire do not come under consideration. Onh 
cne thing counts — •Mithriisro, although we know it very im- 
perfectly. We know, however, too much about Mithraism, about 
its conception of the divinity and of man's destiny, about its rites 
and belief *, to admit the theory of " appropriations and usurpation" 
by the supernatural religion of the historical person Christ from 
the cult of the mythical Mithrt. 



" M. Ounce* r*nuV« ifcai to write alcut Milkman vr are mow of Un 
La tic nine pttfefan u vc vuuld be "had w» to writ* rbe bhiccf erf the Church 
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It was for matters of revenue and finance alone that Mir Qasim 
had any real aptitude or capacity, 1 and this is why his revenue 
administration bears the fullest impress of hia personal supervision, 
direction, and initiative. Having always had a profound taitc 
for Mathematics, lie possessed a natural proficiency in controlling 
the revenue accounts, nnd checking the financial administration 
in general. 1 During hi* short rule, he completely changed the 
spirit of the revenue system which be had inherited from the 
previous regime, and sought to revolutionise it by introducing 
into it new principles, and reviving in a new form the methods 
and ideas that had once been associated with the administration 
of some of the former Navims like Jafnr Khan, Shuja Khan, or 
Ali Vordi Khan. The laxity, inefficiency, and corruption that 
had crept into financial adminferrarion in recent ycirs deeply 
prejudiced him against the whole system, and the policy under- 
lying it. He determined to clear the revenue admmirt ration of 
its chronic wasteful noss, jobbery, and irregularities with a high 
hand. And himself set to infuse into it a vigour that was in a way 
unpreordented. Mir Qasiro** revenue administration is therefore 
of peculiar interest. 1c not only gives a perfect insight into his 
characteristic seventy and oppression, but forms the background 
for the revenue administration of the East Indie Company in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 

The Nawab aimed at thoroughly overhauling the whole 

‘Vanmttm*. NVnti.c, !!. p. UV. 
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structure of the revenue administration, and started with the refor- 
mation of the central revenue office* The officials of the former 
regime were ill taken to task for alleged misappropriations, and 
made to disgorge whatever they had beer, able to amass for thera- 
With the help of acme old ’mucasiddis' of Ali Vardi Klian, 
the Nawab was enabled to detect numerous embezzlement!. The 
farmery and collectors who hid been similiily reported against were 
all ruthlessly punished, and their private property confiscated indis- 
criminately. In fact, the wealth of the suapectod individuals came 
co be regarded as sufficient proof of their guilt. New officials 
were appointed to replace the former incumbents both at 



Murshidabad. and other places. During his short rule, there was 
such frequent supmtanoci of officials on the slightest suspicion chat 
rchody was «fc, acd chc Nawab was held in great terror on 
account of his raspicious character, and ability in accounts. The 
office of the Diwan, and that of the Naib Diwans changed hands 
KTtral times during his regime, simply bxau« the Nawab could 
not place any reliance on the integrity of his officials. He kept a 
sharp eye on hia rwenue officials, lest they should misappropriate 
government funds, and meted out exemplary punishments to 
offenders. By sheer terrorism, Mir Quim soon managed co stamp 
out all corruption and waste. 

It is interesting to note that the Nawab sought to check the 
influence of the Qanungoe who were the hereditary record officer* 
of tlx pirgainhs, and as such were in possession of all the essentia] 
information relating to the value, tenure, measurements, sale*, ox 
transfers of the lands. By virtue of their petition is Registrar* of 
the land* they 4 held a unique office in the revenue system of rhe 
country. Without their co-operation the efficient collection of the 
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land-revenue was practically impossible. 5 Mir Qiriin was fully 
aware of their importance, an3 was determined to curb their tradi- 
tional authirity. He commenced the policy of restricting their 
duties and influence, and did not put any trust in them. He 
effectively restrained their usurpation;* and if he had long been 
m power, their inordinate consequence would have absolutely dis- 
appeared Originally 1 meant to be guides in the collection of the 
revenue?, and employed as a valuable check on the remind ar? and 
government officers, the Qanungos had, with the brtak<k>wn of the 
Mughal government, acquired an excessive power which they only 
too frequently akuxd co the detriment of the government. The 
Nawab was therefore not unjustified in refusing to repose any con- 
fidence in them. It may be added that after the restoration of 
Mir Jafar, however, the Qanungos again acquired their former 




The outstanding feature of Mir Qirim 1 * revenue policy, how- 
ever, was hia pronounced aversion to the zemindars. 8 He made it 




strictest control.* It is clear that, if the Nawab had ruled for a 
sufficiently long period, he would have put an end to the very 
ixutitucion of the zemindar*. His prejudice against the latter can 
be easily accounted for. 

In the first place, the zemindars w ere regarded as politically 
dangerous owing to their local influence and resources, and could 
not be depended upon in rimes of danger and rcvolutiaa. Ghulam 
Huesin who appears to have been strongly prejudiced against the 
zemindars as a class has vindicated the Xavab*s hostility to them 
on the ground chat the latter were a set of treacherous, short- 
righted, and refractory people always ready co turn against the 
government, and profit by its difficulties. 1 ' 3 

oi Revenue* Original Constiutijo*. Miy IS. 1717. K» 4>. (Vide 
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In th? second place, some of the zemindars hid come to occupy 
th- position of little potentates in their country, and were openly 
defiant on the strength of their armies and forts which they had 
at their disposal. The powerful zcmirxbn such as chose of 
Burdwan, Birbhum. Bishnupur, or those of the Bhojpur country 
in Bthar possessed large military forces of their own, and with the 
help at these they could frequently rise against the government, or 
join any invader. The Nawab naturally looked upon the unusual 
military resources of these zemindars as a source of real danger to 
his authority. Their hostile conduct during the incursions of the 
Shahzadah convinced him of the immediate necessity of over- 
throwing their power. 

In the third place, the Nawab intended to coLlecc all that the 
ryots paid, and considered the emolument? of the zemindars a huge 
loss to the state. His idea seems to have been that the zemindars 
exacted from the ryots an unduly large amount for themselves, and 
thus defrauded the government of iu just share of the revenues. 
The existence of such middlemen was threeforc bound to appear 
objectionable to the Nawab who wanted to squeeze everything for 
himself, and lave only the minimum amount for the intermediate 
agency.* 1 

In the fourth place, tbc Nawab believed that the zemindars 
deliberately tod fraudulently concealed the real value of the lands 
thus making it difficult for the government to ascertain and realise 
its proper dues. Collusion with the Corrupt Qanungos would always 
enable them to hold hack ill the vital information concerning theix 
lands, or profit?. 

In the fifth place many oi the zenundan earned the displeasure 
of the Nawab fer having been reported to have made friends with 
the Company's mucasaddis with a view to lessen the revenues. Not 
long after his accession the Nawab complained of it to the Governor 
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who huccoed to assure Kim that the company’s mutasaddii would be 
punished in case they comfcanU with the zemindars, and that no 
attention would be paid to the requests of the latter for the reduc- 
tion of the revenues. 1 * 

In the sixth place, the zemindari were frequently known to have 
lent to, or borrowed from the gentlemen of the factor**, or the 
Company's gumaahrahs. The active partisanship of the latter was 
alleged to have encouraged the zemindars to withhold large balance* 
due to the government. 18 The Governor had finally to prohibit tb? 
practice of the factor}* people to lend to, or borrow from the zemin- 
dars and other rubordinatee of the government. 1 ^ 

la the seventh place, the zemindars usually untfcr little check 
freely tyrannised over the helpkss ryots, and pracriaxl every species 
of imposition and exaction. The Nawab had thus a good ground 
for chastising the rapacious zemindars’ 5 who were guilty of vio- 
lence, or oppression of any sort. 

Lastly, it is apparent that the Nawab meant to follow in the 
footsteps of one of his distinguished predecessor*, Murehid Quli 
Khan. 18 who had kept the zemindar* under a thorough submission 
and had aimed a: putting the collections u far as possible into the 
hands of his own ’amils’ in order to reduce the power of the 
former. 17 

Mir Qaaim's policy of subverting the erder of the hereditary 
landlords was noc a novel one. What is significant is that he adopted 
the principle of his predecessors, followed it consistently, and made 
it a prominent feature of his government. That the zexnindiri 
system in hmgal escaped extinction was really due to the abrupt 
termination of Mir Qasim's rule. If he had found time to mature 
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his plans, die subjects of the state, as Shore pointed out in his 
famous minute on the permanent settlement of Bengal, “would luve 
teen reduced CO three classes only, an oppress'd prasantry, rapacious 
tax-gatherers, and an over-awing military ". 58 Permitted by Mr. 
VlOfttcaft to dismiss 11 the Zemindars at his will, the Nawab during 
the very commencement of his rule dispossessed numerous zemindar! 
of Bihar and appointed “ N * his own 'amils* and 'tahsildars*. Sub* 
sequently, he imprisoned almost all the principal zemindars of the 
country at Monghyr. Mis disputes with flic English* however, 
proved to b* auspicious for rhe zemindars who welcomed the over- 
throw of the Nawab with a sigh of relief. 



Tbs prime object of Mir Qasim's strict revenue administration 
was to resume for th# benefit of the central exchequer all the con- 
ceded exactions of the zemindars, faujdars, or jagirdan, and thus 
easily augment the resources of the government. These so-culled 
resumptions made by the Nawab were actuated by the desire to 
collect all that the cultivators: and ryoci actually paid. The probes 
derived from such incr«fcd collections were known &s < Kifaycc'. By 
bringing to account the privarc exactions, the Nawab made an 
immense inert*# of revenue. The enhancement was made under 
the following heads: — 

(A) 'Kifayat H*it-o*bx if. Thi* increase demanded on a 
rigorous examination of the rent rolls, and the put 
and prevnt Kiurcnt of gross revenue was confined 11 
to the two great frontier zemindarics of Biihhum and 
Dioajpur. The major part of Biibhum lad been 
assigned since the time of Akbar for the maintenance 
of a local militia to guard the western fronriers, 
hence the rajas of Birbhum, being the hardens of 
the Western marches, had considerable resources at 
them command, and after the death of Ali Vardi 
Khan even aspired after independence. It was thus 
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also a political rx cesiity ro resume the a&signcd linds, 
scrutinise the 'actual collections, and reduce the 
militia corps of the raja. A* rhe latter would no: 
rufecnit peacefully, the Nawab had recourse to military 
operations, and compelled liim to accept an enhanced 
assessment,” Dinajpur hid also teen originally lightly 
age i s c c, and its farming zemindar was alleged to have 
withheld from the government vast profits derived 
from increased cultivation and resumption of jagir 
lands. The total additional revenue resulting frem 
the 'hait-o-bud* investigations in Birbhiun and 
Dinajpur was estimated by Mr. James Grant at 
Rj. 14,72,599.** 

"Kifsyet Fa ujAiri”. These profit* similarly arose from 
die fresh territorial assessments of the varicui frontier 
districts held by the faujdxrs who had beta clandes- 
tinely exacting for their own benefit large amounts 
in addition to the usual revenue. "Hie Nawab could 
not hare cxderaced these supposed defalcations, and he 
took step* to bring these concealed colleccicos to the 
credit of the government. The total profits accruing 
from the resumption of the private collections in 
Dacca, Puroca. Rangpur. RajmahaL Chittagong and 
Burdwan amounted to Rs. 52,15, 295. 14 



(C) "Kitayst Ssir. These profits were derived by carrying 

to public credit the fraudulent exactions in custom 
duties etc. The Nawab brought to account tbc defal- 
cations of the subordinates who had b*en held to have 
defrauded the government of Urge profits arising 
from markets, customs, duties, of various license*. 
The total amount of "Sair" increase was 
Rs..4,58,944. M 

(D) "Resumptions of tht surplus aiifssmfHh on Jagir 
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lsndf\ The Nawab exhibited an unusual a kill in 
resuming the accumulated assessments levied 2 * by the 
holder* o£ the important temporary iagirs, and in- 
cluding this increased amount in the 'jamabandi* of 
Jafir Khan. The amount so resumed by tbs Nawab 
was no less than R$. 11,$ 2 ,014. 



Besides the aforesaid “resumptjQns” the Nawab had recourse to 
another questionable expedient of effecting an imjntxLate increase in 
revenue. Owing to a masked depreciation in tbe value of silver 
coins, the government had been forced to adopt the practice of 
annual rc-coinage in order to compensate itself by subjecting the 
'siUcahs* of the previous year 31 to a r Battah’ 2a . The 
remind sn, however, used to levy the whole, and mare frequently 
a larger ‘battah* freen the ryots on a false pica of imkmnifkation. 
although they had to pay no discount on the coins of tbe current 
year, in which they were to pay their rerenue. Mir Qanm being 
apprised of this fraudulent practice leans to luve concluded that 
larger assessment could be easily borne by the country chan was 
admitted in the annual 'band-o-basc'. On this assumption, he 
ordained a general increase in the levy to the extent of iy 2 aunts, 
or 3|>2 para of tbe existing crown rent*. The total increase in 
this m inner amounted according to Mr. James Grant, 20 to 
Rs. 4,fJ,448. The amount was estimated at a slightly lower figure 
by Mr. Vetelst whose estimate was adopted in its report by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1773. According to the latter, the Nawab 
made an addition of Rs. 4,50,1*4-2-?/" 



In order to secure the maximum revenue, the Nawab took great 
pains to introduce the strictest economy in the expenses of collec- 
tion, besides detecting and resuming all the concealed exacQon* of 
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thr zemindars , farmers, faujdnrs and jagirdars. He appointed 
'amils* 1 for the efficient collection of the revenue*, and the latter 
were accountable only to himself. 12 Through his amik, the Nawab 
controlled the main springs of the revenue administration. He 
checked the extraordinary power of the Ray Rayin M and cut down 
the enormous stipends of the intermediate agency.* 4 

It is easy to account for the Nawab’s unusual severity in col- 
lection*. The very precariousnes* of ha position led him to make 
an exorbitant increase in revenue, and reduce the cok of collection 
to the bare minimum. He not only intended to mike his govern- 
ment financially solvent, and meet the demands of the Company, 
but had also determined from the outset to throw off the yoke of 
the English and prepare for the eventual hostilities. Hb ambition 
could be fulfilled, only if he had the funds to equip and maintain 
a luge and efficient army. He thu* badly needed money, and the 
only way of raising it was the strict enforcement of economy on the 
one hand, and the piti!c*i augmentation of revenue on the other. 
It may be that the Nawab in increasing the revenue* was portly 
inspired by the example of some of his predecessors, like Murtbd 
Quli Khan, Shuja Khan, and Ali Ward! Khan who hid all imposed 
fresh 'abwaba* in acHition to the original *Tumir-jima* or Todarmal’i 
tcttleinmt, but it cannot be overlooked that the former imposition* 
had been insignificant in amount whan compared to those of Mir 
Qisim. The latter enforced in two years an increase which sur- 
passed the total addition made during the lost two centuries! 

Mir Quim’s revenue policy wu noc only strict, but was also 
vitiated by a strange disregard of the ultimate consequences of his 
extortionate demands. Had he been a prudent financier, be would 
not have preferred an immediate abnormal increase of revenue to a 
permanent growing income. He was only a relentless collector, 
rather than a far-sighted statesman. As such, his revenue adminis- 
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tration wm do better thin an organised plunder . 85 Shore whole 
knowledge of revenue affair* was unequalled felt constrained to 

admit, 14 I entertain the strongest conviction that 

Cos dm At*s demand wu a mere pillage and rack-rem. 1 ** Grant's 
famous contention 87 that Bengal wa.t under-assessed, and that Mir 
Qarim's increase had been perfectly justified has failed 11 * to con- 
vince anybody, because his historical survey is based mostly on 
unreliable persian accounts "procured through the influence of a 
light and private punc ,* 80 and his conclusions are tainted by wrong 



The Nawab had neither the time, nor the indination to take 
the trouble of re-iisewing the country after investigating whether 
the ryots could meet the extortionate demands of the 2emindars. 
He did DOC think it mccsiry to get the lands resurreyed, and the 
actual produce of the seal ascertained by Amins and Shiqdan , 40 as 
Murshid Quli Khan had done during his regime. The mere fact 
thit the intermediate agency fraudulently enforced additional 
impositions was taken for proof of the capacity of the ryoca to 
bear extra taxation without distress. Nothing could have been 
more short-sighted. It should have been thoroughly investigated 
how far the impositions were just and equitable. The Nawab was. 
however, not eager to be benevolent. His purpose was simply to 
enhance 41 the rts&Kirces of tfce state by appropriating the alleged 
proflu of the zemindars. It must not be forgotten that the ryou 
were not protected from new exactions of the latter who did cer- 
tainly attempt to make up for what they had lost . 43 Thus, the 
increased burden really fell upon the impoverished ryots who 
groaned under a double taxation in addition to a multiplicity of 
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local exactions. 

It has often been hastily assumed that the extreme misery of 
the musts during Mir Qa rim's rule was due merely co the rapacity 
of the English merchants and their subordinates. That it was the 
crus h ing weight of taxation which wai principally rcsporvrihlc 
far the excessive poverty of the masses ij generally overlooked A 
few details are available which serve to indicate the ruinous effect 
of Mir Q Mini's exorbitant demands. According to Major James 
Reaneira account 4 * about 30,000 familict left the district of 
Rangpur in one year, and settled in Cooch Bihar which was then 
outside the NBWdb'i jurisdiction. Mr. Richard Bcchcr, Resident 
at Murahidabad, wrote on August 26, 1769, 'Casslm Ally . .. 
by means of his extortions and unjust claim, so ravaged irvd plun- 
dered the district (Dinajpur) that afterwards the Aumila of Jaflser 
Ally Caere. notwithitanding all the abilitica they could exert. could 
not collect more than ten lacks in the space of two years. 

It ii thus perfectly clear that cbe Nswab was utterly blind 
to rhe future welfare of the country. He exerted liimalf solely 
to enrich himself as quickly ai pcesible at the expense of the rack- 
rented cultivatort. A policy like this wu not far from killing 
the proverbial gooee that laid the golden eggs. The bearden 
severity of the collections was not abated ever, during a widespread 
famine that raged in 1761.*° The scarcity of provisions was eo 
great that children were reported to hare been sold** in Calcutta. 
The Governor requested the Naib at Murahidabad, in a letter 
dated July 2*. I7<1, to arrange an immediate deipacch of rice to 
Calcutta. 4 ’ The only relief that the Nawab appears to have at 
last afforded to the people was a temporary remission of duties on 
rice. £ven tins petty concesaooo ream co have been denied by 
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tbe exicting collector). The Diwan of Hooghly had once to be 
strongly reprimanded tar having permitted collection of duties 
oo grains in spit* of the Nawab’* Olden.** 

In regird to the total annual income of the Subah under Mir 
Qaim, there was a difference of opinion between Grant and Shore. 
According to the former the total 'band-o-bast' of Bengal alone 
amounted to Rs. 2,58,24,223 at the close of tbe Nawab’s administra- 
tion. 11 Whereas on tbe basis of authentic records in the revenue 
department Shore held the local settlement of Bengal for 1189 
(17i2-i) to have been Ra. 2,41,18,9124-5-2.“ Shore’s figures 
may be regarded is fairly correct. According to tbe estimates of 
both Shore and Grant, the tc«al increase made by the Nawab on 
the former revenues amounted to Rj. 74,81,340. To the revenues 
of Bengal ihould be added about Ra. 85,00,000, the receipts from 
Bihar, and Ra. 11,00,000, the ’Malguzari’ of Midnapar. ,; Grant 
estimated the Del annual income of the Nawab after making 
allowances for all military and civil expenses of the government 
at the moderate amount of two crows. That this estimate is not 
far from the truth will be evident from the fact that the total 
revenues of the Subah in 1782, according to the accounts taken 
fiom the boob of the exchequer, were Ra. 2,88,78,8 13.” It is 
needless to add that tbe figure* noted above relate only to the 
Diwani Lands, Burd wan, Midnapur and Chittagong having been 
ceded 5 * to tbe Company in 1780. 

It is i pity that no detailed, or authentic detail* with respect 
to the rates are available, but a rough idea about them can he 
focmed from the remanents of certain contemporary observers 
lake Hohrell and Bolt* It may be staced beforehand that the 
government dues amounted frequently to no less than one-half of 
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11 Vide Gnar'i Sippfcraat u ike 'Historical trel C.n«onii.r At tlyata a i 
the Financii o( Bsa£ii', Jure SO, 17*2. 

"The East lain Itimiui. Na UL ?epi erete II. 1764. p. 16. 

“For <ta>ita r.f.ioe ,h. nremu. oi .h. redad Und. »i. Kiri. Rep.., II. 
K> 3)7-40. red Fourth Rerun fium ue Come It ere « S*cny, 177). 

Mr, Jota.ua. in lb "lour re tta, rn.p--ta.re. ^telA Susi. p. 4." 
•litre dre tin reW l.ndr vtalctai raahly l*ow,00P r« annum. 
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the gross produce. 84 Besides the ordinary land rente, the ryot vai 
alio forced to pay the additional ‘abwebs* imposed by the state as 
veil as by the zemindars. It would therefore be no exaggeration 
to state dm hardly anything was left to the peasants beyond a 
bare subsistence. "In the aggregate", as Sr V. Hunter puts it* 
"so much was taken by the state as to leave the land no selling 
Tahie beyond chat of the crop on it*’. The average ground rent 
was three ‘aikkah* rupees per bigha® (about one-third of an acre), 
but this is only a moderate estimate, and is applicable cxdy to rice 
producing lands. The rate for peas, wheat, barley, and other 
grains was never lets than half the produce, and dm for opium, 
sugarcane, or betel varied from seven to thirty- two 'rikkah’ rupees 
(<! bigh*. 6 * 

Mir Qanm's revenue administration devoid as it was of every 
principle of sound policy and statesmanship marked one of thr 
wont periods of rack-rent and exploitation in the revenue history 
of BOur and Bengal The economic resources of the country were 
ruthlessly strained almost to the breaking- point for the benefit 
of the state; and the well-being of the ryots, upon which alone 
rests the advancement of an agricultural country like India, was 
woefully neglected! 

“ Hunter's lka*il MS. R*orA. I, p. 28. 

-Ho:vir. "2ot*/od*« HiUtttnd EW, p. 221. 

•Bolcii "Ccciidsntkm cn Iiutia p. 1*4. 




Miscellaneous Contributions 

A VOTIVE STOPA FROM BIHAR 
By O. Stein, PhD. 



Two inscriptions are incised on i greenish (granite) stone, 
forming a votive-stupa, one of a number of similar Stupas and 
other sculptures, collected by Mr. P. C Cbaudhuri, I.C.S., lately 
Magistrate at BihSr Sharif, Patna. The Stupa (Fig. a) which bears 
the inscriptions in characters of the 9|lOth cent. A.D., hai a quad- 
rangular hate of I.5X1U inches and a height of 19 inches. Over rise 
plinth follow three terraces; the middle part u projected b the width 
of the curved niches on each of the four aifcs. covering a Buddha- 
figure, seating in dbydnamrU’*. Below the Buddha-nichea go two 
mid bis; the !oog-*tretcbed dome of the Stupa is surrounded by three 
tori, covering symmetrically the space of the dome b the height of 
the niches. On the top of the Stupa the rests of a circular, now 
broken, cover are to be seen, with a small hole b the centre, perhaps 
representing a barmikA with tbs yssti. 

L On the upper of the two nudhi: below the reliefs begins 
th* first inscription (fig. b), ending on the other face, containing 
the formula b a dilapidated form: 

(Left) [}r dba\mi belaprabbavt httum 
(Centre) trpm Tatbifio byaiadal lr\pv\ 

(Right) re yo nirtxJba. 

(Not face) evam uadi hur^bJIramsrub 
This formula, the last verse of the Lalitavotara 1 , occjirs b 
many inscriptions; the following list, incomplete as it may be, shows 
xix frequency. 

1. Boklira column, b its neighbourhood a Buddha image, 
with the formula above, slightly Tariatbg: yr dbsrmmA brtupra- 
bbiiAl ItUm bi/um T albs gal a mica. 

2a. Nearly the s-nne text on a stone from the Sarnath Stupa. 
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(JAS3 IV. 1831. pp. I Jiff.; cf. the rematfc. E. BURNOUF*. U 
Lotus de la bonne Laic, New cd., Para 1925. App. V. pp. 5220.) 

lb. On the back of a slab from S»rnJ»b, "containing conven- 
tional representation* of senes of tbe Buddha's life. The character! 
belong to the 4th, or, perhaps, the 3rd century A.D." (KONOW, 
Ep. Ir.d. DC, p. 293). 

>. Kaobni: JRAS. BB. VI, p. 13, No. 61. 

4. On clay seals from Pakan Bihar (6 miles to the east of 
Sankisa, U.P.); CUNNINGHAM. Archaeol. Sumy Reports XI, 
pp. 31, 33. 37. No. 1 Jf. 

5. On the lotus-wet of Buddha image in bbtmhpm rie-attitude 
in the Jar dine Museum at Khajuriho, letters of the 9th cent. A.l). 
<D. R. BHANDARKAR. PRAS, VC, I903j4. P- 47; No: 1991; Ep. 
Ind. XX. App. p. 261, No. 1871; a picture of the Buddha sculpture 
with tbc inscription in B. L. DHAMA, A Guide to Khajuriho. 
Bombay 1927, Plate XU a). 

6. A number of wait from Nilanda giro in Sanskrit or in 
Prakrit tbc formula. "This formula is found written usually in the 
northern script of about the eighth century (AD.), and even later, 
not only on the seals or plaques but also on a number of images, 
stones and bricks, excavated from Nilamii". (HDkANANDA 
SASTR1, Ep. Ind. XXI. P . 72). 

7. Inscription On a square loose scone, found in a large 
mod:m temple close to the village of Devikd-pira, less than / 
mile east of the cavra of Mahattdn (near Kaoberi). (F_ W. WEST. 
JRAS, BB, Vol. VI. No. XXI, 1*62, text and lithographed copy 
p. 13, No. 61). 

t. In Tibet on a great number of Tsha-tsha’s, Mcbod-rten's 
and sculptures of Buddhist deities. (G. TUCC1, Lndo-Tibetica 1. 
Roma t932, p. 27. 730., Nos. 1-27. 30-41, 44; p. 85f„ No. 70f.; 
p. 88, No. 83f.; p. 91. No. 100; p. 95, No. 115; p. 97, No. 121; 
p. 106f., No* 148, 150, 152). 

9. A small votive tablet from Pyogingyi-Kon in Soutb-Indian 
characters, "these few frag menu, which may be ascribed to tbe 5th, 
to the 7th centuries AJX, are interesting as they are the oldest ever 
found in Burma bearing legends in there characters’'. (Ch. 
DUROISELLE, AS1, AR \92i\29, 1933, p. 107). 
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10. An inscription from Keckiah, Makkka, w KERN, 
Venpr. Geschr. Ill, p. 25 5. 

The present inscription may he one of the '‘numbers of thort 
xnicripiioiu of two or three lint* scattered about Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, and other place* in Magadha, but mo« of them contain only 
the well-known profession of the Buddhist faith, beginning with 
"ye dhammd tie " l 

11. In the central part of the lower "wtiirW is a mutilated 
inscription (fig. c) in eaitem character* of th* 10th cent. A.D. 
incised, the left edge, the beginning, of which is mining; the last 
letter ii indistinct, the following perhaps missing , as the stone is 
damaged on the right corner of that part; the inscription is con- 
tinued on the righ by one letter. The first letter to be seen is me, 
with o mpencribed r; before that the lower part of dbi wrtr.i 
risible; as there was space for cwo letters only, one would ruggest 
the reading: d'dcy*dkdpn*\ After that standi: yah tcaysiugfa. 
The following letter appear; to be kfi, the lacuna may have con- 
tainrd one or two letter*; on the right side from the central portion 
bhyah, is risible. The whoU inscription, therefore, would run: 
\diy*dbs}\rm* (/) | yah (/) Acayarntgaraiu bbyh [| A town 
Acayanagara 7 st-tnn to be unknown; nor is it easy’ to complete the 
word kp (?) bhyah. pexhapi ksilijebbyih should be meant. 

'CUNNINGHAM. AKh Surety R.por- m. p. 1IJ. 

'TUit aim Jujur. »kicb ipjwirt m Pi. UUCHANAN', Jraol (/.B.O.R.S. 
’/m, 1911. p 31») under tiu fc*.n Jilatgwi *.u. sb. RI« <f p J7)f . whw« 
tbe form J>Uur U fa found. Ii fa <he JM^car, rworioord by CUNNINGHAM, 
AatJu S urrey Report. in. p. 12*. near Uklil Sari 2I°11* K IS* 4’ E. Oo 
Ajafeur In Rihir. narJOned to Sk»!»«p'..’. fiihlr Steps Pfflir Inicriptcr. 
iCoepw taw Indie. HI. p. *78. No. «) aod in Clr^pil.drvi'i Nakndl-Copper 
Nm (Ep lod. XVD, pp. )I« t.) 

SttV.C, CUAUDHIR!. J.B.O.R.S. 1»». >J7f„ identic »Itb tbr vill.jt 
AWpu- lu BIbir. L.C If!)'. Imp SI*I«’. Taouji :Se aebinne of— p*r. tni 
•"dine of local pUwcew fa «t et gro< hupwreoca. the « in 
a more ditfcolt oln.icl, to Uantfy th. wh AJatpor. 




CHANPASENA OF THE K A UMUDlMAHOTSA VA 
Rj Damiakatka Shaxma 

Mr. K. P. Javaswal rightly identifies Chan^sena of the 
Kaumudunahotsava with Chaadra, eh* first Gupta ruler of 
Magulltt, and for Chandra becoming Chanjt in Prakrit, he refers 
to the inscription of Chantbaad, tbe Sitavihsiu king, published in 
E. I. VoL XVIII, p. 317. Such a reference is, however, perhaps 
unnecessary, because the Sanskrit name Chandra wins to be alluded 
to in the verse IV. 2 of the drama itself. Tbe verse runs a a 
follows:— 



^ *wT*i ** fa<i i 

#15* ii 

kflnd T* fflD) 

Here Mantragupta’a spy, wan&ring hi the guise of a musician, 
speaks not only of the moon, but also of Chandra, the Gupta ruler, 
both can be described as BWCTW?, the oat on account of 
the dark spots oc her surface, and rhe other oa account of the sin in- 
curred by the slaughter of his adoptive father. The phrase 
rt*f**J <T*T*T is clear in its application to the 
mooa. But it has alio a covert reference to Cbindragupta whose 
TW 'rise* was brought about (Mfcf) by his marriage with 
a Lichchhavi princess. 




Reviews and Notices of Books 

EXPLORATIONS IN SIND* 

By A- Banebji-Sastw 

[Memoir* of ebe Arch*(do*Scftl Surrey of India No. 48 being 
a report of die exploratory survey carried out during che years 
1917- 28, 1929-30 and 1930-51 by N. G. Majumdar, Attfecant 
Superintendent, Arc biological Survey of India, published in 
1934.] 

Since R. D. Bxntrji’a discovery of Mahenjo-daro in 1922, 1 
excavations and explorations at Na2 in the Kalat State of Baluchistan 
in 1921-26 by Hargreaves, and a survey of Northern and Southern 
Baluchistan in 1926-27, and 1927-2$ by Stein, have been followed 
up by of chalcolithic sites in the Indus valley itself 

in 1925 by Dikshic and in 1927-31 by Majumdar whose finds ore 
described in the memoir under notice. 

The mule* so far have been to carry back, che history of 
Indian civilization to at least the 4th millennium B.C., and to 
point out the connection of India with Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Crete and islands of dx Mediterranean.’ If the discoveries or a 
chalcolithic civilization in the Jumna and the Gangctic valleys 1 be 
taken into consideration, archeology has succeeded in linking up 
the Ganges — Jumna — Indus civilization with that of Persia — 
Mesopotamia — Aegean. Majumdar's explorations emphasise the 
maritime and riparian character of this civilization as pointed out 
by me in my Asvra India p. 100. "Living in a flat ripiriax^ tracts, 
the Indus people could find almost unlimited scope for agricultural 
pursuits, like die Egyptians in the Nile valley or the Sumcriaru and 

ci tic AfCfaBftkrfal S+rixy at Uc®. N* 48. pp. S— 172, 

Pl*t. X—XLVI. 

’ManfcaV, M Vol. I, r p. tOj — 4; Mark. 7 . pc >34. 

* Frankfort, NN *f rtfb y 9 } Indicn A'ctad?#. 1934, 

** •B^p-Soui. “Rtruia of • Pfekotoxic Ov&A*« b d*« G^xlc 
Vilify". Coo Mtra&fvlivK Valam, 1934. pp. 248—41. 
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the Babylonian* in tbc valley water ^ by the Euphrates and ih« 
Tigm/* — Majumdar, op. cU. 9 p. 14 6. Tbe dcac ofiiaity between the 
Indus civilization and tbac of tbs ancient Near Ease bar been shown 
by Frankfort in tbe parallels between the typical finds at Mafccojo- 
daro and those excavated by him in lb® Akkadian city of Tell Atmar 
(2500 B-C.) and by Innjdon in bis excavatkui ac Kiih. In anot h e r 
direction, the chain of prehistoric sites in Sind free: Lisco Junejo in 
the north to Orangi and Tbarro to the south, and at Nil go to 
corroborate Stein's stratification of certain sites in Baluchistan and 
his conclusion that tbs KulL~Melu pottery belongs to an epoch 
earlier than tlm of Nal: "Mine of the pattern* appearing on the 
Kulli-Mrh: ware, e.g., the bull*, fishes and the Piptl leaf representa- 
tion* have become more stylized ac Nal"— Majumdar, op. cU., 
p. 111. If KuUi-Melii i* older than Nil, Arari pottery ii shown 
by Maj umdar ’* finds to be older than Mahacjo-daro pottery, 
speciilly in vn-w of the scratigraphictl ev i de n ce. (Ibid. p. 15).) 
The relative chronological position of the Amri-Kulli-Mehi, Nal 
and Mahenjo daro pottery is intimately connected up with the 
relation of ancient India to the western world on the one bind *nd 
to the Jumna-Gangeo Pacific on the other. Regional tcudi**, like 
those of Evans ac Crete, Frankfoet in Akkadia, Woolley ac Ur, 
Langdan at Kish, Marahall at Mahenjo- daro, Mijnmdar’s present 
explorations in southern Sind and mine at' Buxar must precede all 
attempts at co-ordnutioa and world-wide generalisation*. 

In an evaluation of this ancient Indian civilization, bowevar, 
two questions should 1>5 kept constantly in view: 

(i) Cluonology — does literary and linguistic tradition 
(however late) throw any light on archxology 
(specially pottery, terra cotta and script)? 

(h) Extrusive or intrusive nature o£ this civilization and it* 
ramifications. 



(i) Chronology. 

Ancient Indian history is divided into four distinct epochs 
according to the Puranas: 

(a) tuniuys piln; 

(b) the seven chief ragentn; 




